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CHAPTER L 

SOME years ago the sun eet on a large flunily 
party. On that eveningliterally and figura- 
tively too, for God had, in His inscrutable wis- 
dom, between eunrise and sunset that day called to 
the Church triumphant from the militant Church 
on earth a sincerely devoted mother. 

Ah ! who has yet fully grasped the loas of such 
an one P Truly has it beeft vmtten, " What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou ahalt know here- 
after." 

Many years it may^he, and yet that hereafter 
BtUl looms in the future: wav^'aft^r wave of this 
troublesome world may rol}- hftlt jlj over our heads, 
and yet the mystery of such a bereavement re- 
mains unsolved ; hut one day we shall know all, 
and it haa been written for our comfort and cou- 
rage in a like trial, " When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Loan will take me 
up." 

Erom this brief preface to my story it might 
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be expected tbat sonie ftdisom^ praise, or long bio- 
grapmcal uoi^ce would* accompany the name of 
Blanche Morvyn, whose loss at tlus time her fa- 
mily so deeply mourned ; suffice it to say of her 
that her name is remembered by many on the 
blessed Feast of All Saints, when holy Church 
specially commemorates with thanksgiving the 
memory of the faithful departed. 

After the death of her husband, which happened 
shortly after the birth of Violet, Mrs. Morvyn 
accepted the offer of one of her husband's brothers 
to make a home, with him in Blankshire, in which 
county their family place, Ghlenoye, was situated. 

" My own healtn is very delicate," Blanche had 
said, (on writing to inform one of her sisters of 
the decision on the subject at which she had ar- 
rived.) " and in the event of my death, to feel my 
dear children are under the roof of ^o kind an 
uncle, cannot but mitigate the grief I must feel 
at the thought of the orphans I leave behind me." 

Shenstone Morvyn had been always much at- 
tached, to his brother; being a widower without 
any family, he had for some time looked upon 
Q-erald's children very much as his own. On their 
&ther's death the tie had gradually strength- 
ened, and it would have been impqssible for any 
father more faithfully, according to the light he 
possessed, to have discharged the duties he took 
upon himself. 

Blanche Morvyn left four daughters and one 
son. Shall I paint a picture for you of the girls 
as they w.ere talking and walking round their 
uncle's garfden at, Gflenpye one afternoon shortly 
a^;er their n^other's death ? Bath^ wiU I oiUy 
give you their names and the order in which they 
Qome : i.e. Prances, Mary, Clara, and Marguerite, 
allowing you to draw their portraits later on from 
my description of them. 
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" Don't you think it miglit soften Eobert's heart 
if he knew mamma was dead?** was Frances' first 
remark to Ma^^uerite, as she twined her armB 
lovingly round her younger sister's neck, when 
they were quite alone together in the garden that 
afternoon. Eobert, the only son, the child of much 
promise and Blanche Morvyn's many prayei», 
where was he r 

Which of the two had been the greater trial to 
the sisters, their mother's death, or the uncer- 
tainty of the whereabouts of their only brother i 
(Kobert's place in the family was betwoen Frances 
and Mary, and at the time of which I am writing, 
he was just seventeen.) Who shall say that 
Mrs. Morvyn's death had not been hastened by 
the trial which her son's absence had been to 
her? 

Yet, as far aa in her power, by precept and 
example, Blanche Morvyn had striven to lead her 
son in the path of obecuence and good principle 
of integrity and straightforwardness ; it was there- 
fore the more difficult to account for his running 
away ftom the tutor, who had been so carefully 
ehosen for him by his mother and uncle shortly 
after his father's death. 

In spite of every effort which had been used$ 
Boberfs hiding place, for more than a year pa^, 
had remained a secret. 

It must be confessed that, up to the time of 
l^jor Morvyn's death, Eobert had been decidedly 
spoilt : for his own good, as well as for the benefit 
of tiiose who were connected with him, Shenstone 
Morvyn, his guardian and undo, had resolved for 
the future to hold a tighter rein over him, and this 
he had fearlessly told Bobert. 

Bor the future, the day which the tutor s^p 
pdinted, and not one of his own choosing (as on 
BO many oecainQns previously,), was: to be that of 
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Eobert*s return ; and if more satisfactory accounts 
of conduct generally were not received, his al- 
lowance for three months would he stopped. 

Now within a few miles of G-lenoye was a very 
beautiful place called Dere Park, whither Robert 
was extremely fond of going. Mr. Malcolm, its 
owner, was a large hop merchant in London, who 
had an only daughter named Gertrude, for whom 
Robert had a very decided preference, which he 
manifested by going over there as often as possible 
to join her in her rides, or any other amusement 
which might happen to be going on at the time. 

Gertrude first introduced croquet into Blank- 
shire, and many a party for it was made up at 
Dere Park. 

Mr. Malcolm had great wealth no doubt, but 
then he was only a hop merchant, and Mr. Mor- 
vyn was determined no relation of his should as- 
sociate, much less become intimate with, neigh- 
bours such as those. This objection had tenfold 
force when the relation in question was no other 
than his heir. 

It was all in vain that Robert protested, " Ger- 
trude, his darling, was as ladylike as anyone, as 
accomplished and well educated, and that he in- 
tended to marry her one of these days, whatever 
Uncle Shenstone might say." All this only added 
fuel to the fire of his guardian's wrath. Robert, 
the heir to all the Morvyn estates in Blankshire, 
rich and of good family, (this was never omitted 
when the grievances on the subject were being 
enumerated by Shenstone,) throwing himself away 
on a Malcolm, forsooth, the very idea was prepos- 
terous : no, Robert should, when his education 
and terms at Oxford were over, be a country gen- 
tleman, and represent Blankshire, or some other 
county, in Parliament, and then by an aristocratic 
marriage, add nobility to the power of the Morvyn 
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name. Such was Mr. Morvyn's determination re- 
specting his heir in the time to come. 

Now from a mere boy Robert had always ex- 
pressed a strong desire to go into the army, which 
wish up to the time of his mother's death, had re- 
mained undisputed ; Major Morvyn, her husband, 
had been an army man, and why should not Robert 
follow in his father's footsteps ? So Blanche rea- 
soned with herself in spite of Shenstone's well 
meant advice to the contrary. 

It must be allowed Mr. Morvyn had two very 
serious stumbling-blocks in the way to prevent 
his carrying out his views regarding Robert : his 
nephew was headstrong, and above all very self- 
willed ; but then so was he : it will remain to be 
proved which succeeded, if either, in carrying out 
their intentions. 

Over and over again had Mary declared that 
her uncle had tyrannised over Robert to an extent 
which he would one day regret to a certainty ; 
they were all suffering now from Robert's absence, 
which, she felt sure, might be attributed to her 
uncle's severity; these had been her private re- 
marks to Frances when Mr. Wood's letter had 
arrived informing them of her brother's disappear- 
ance. Robert's sisters felt very likely something 
of the kind had influenced him in the foolish and 
rash step which he had taken ; but the subject 
was a sore one, and though often present to the 
thoughts of all, seldom, after a time, found utter- 
ance in words. 

Frances Morvyn at this time was just eighteen ; 
a gentle, sweet girl, but needing a mother to guide 
her in the care of the younger ones ; in mental 
care more especially, rather than that which might 
be deputed to a servant. 

Q-ovemesses to teach, and servants to wait upon, 
were not wanting to the Morvyns, who, as well 
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as iheir anoestors before them, had been nursed in 
the same lap of luxury. 

It was but a very few months after his sister-in- 
law's death that ^enstone, (who had never enjoyed 
G-lenoye fiince Bobert's departure,) was prevailed 
upon to undertake the management of ^an. impor- 
tant and rapidly increasing business, a London 
baook. Kor will it surprise us mudi to find that 
hSs nieces all felt deeply leaving G-lenoye, to which 
place they were much attadated, it being very full 
of happy associations and dear memories for them. 

" What will become of Violet's garden, uncle, 
tf we aU ffo away?" was Marguerite's suggestion 
on first hearing the news of the contemplated 
move. Violet was a little sister who had been 

fathered in by the Great Ees^er eighteen months 
efore my story commences. As emblematical of 
hsp baptismal purity, her garden had been planted 
with lilies of the valley, which it had been the 
children's delight to foster and tend in rem^oa- 
brance of their own Lily, rejoicing in the Heavenly 
Garden, " Jerusalem the Golden." 

little Violet indeed, " having been made perfect 
in a short time, fulfilled a long time :" during tiie 
whole of her illness not a murmur was heard : one 
day, after much sufBaring and imgelic pafcience, she 
threw up both her little arms, exclaiming, '' So 
happy, so happy, the angels have come !" and then 
she fell giendy asleep to wake again in the better 
land. 

" Of such is the kingdom of heaven." The chil- 
dren ever reverenced her memory, happy Violet ! 
Might they not well have envied her so short a 
probation, could they have seen into the future 
and known aU the laials which a longer life inevi- 
tably brings ! Ah, who knows ! Yet we believe 
tiiat suffering purifies. S, Stephen's crown may 
be blighter, after all, than the Holy Innocents', 
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because he suffered in will and deed, and so we, if 
we patiently suffer here, find keep our baptismal 
garments free from stain, may win, perhaps, a still 
brighter crown than happy Violet's ; for, in His 
wisdom and power G-od has laid even upon suffer- 
mg the doETtiny of fulfilling His purposes of mercy ; 
and those very sufferings so put our faith on tnal 
as to strengthen and oonfiiin it. **He that is 
greatly tried, if he be learning obedience, is not &r 
from the kingdom of G-on." 

There was something for eadi one to regret in 
leaving Glenoye. Frances had especial iriends, 
the Vemons there, living at Friedenfels, close by ; 
Ilow should she get on without them in London ? 
What would become of all her pleasant Oerman 
readings with Isabella ? Moreoyer, when she left 
die would neyer hear of Egerton Vernon^ it was 
true he had gone out to India, and that for sotae 
years, but if even now it was tolerably hard work 
pumping Isabella for some information about him, 
what W€^d it be when letters only should be their 
means of communication ? 

Friedenfels was so near! while Egaiion had 
been at home what thousands 6£ excuses had he 
not made for little expeditions to Glenoye : one 
day inquiries for Mrs. Morvyn had been his object ; 
ihe next, he had brought them some supposed in- 
formation respecting Eob«'t ; the third, to know 
whethOT " Shot," his favourite dog, who was so 
fond of Frances, had found his way over there, as 
he was missing again : day by day they had met ; 
had Isabella made a shrewd guess as to Egerton's 
feelings towards Frances, and the pleasure hetr 
society ever afforded him ? 

SgertiHi had left now, and Isabella, on her |>art, 
was determined to do nothing which should encou- 
i&ge special interests between the two, for she 
iateouded to reign supreme in her brother's heart, 
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and could onlj like Frances as well as it was pos- 
sible for her to love anyone, who might, perhaps, 
one day rob her of the first place in her brother's 
affection. 

Ghreatly did Frances miss Egerton's genial 
voice now, and his ever ready sympathy with her 
in her trials and perplexities ; but, to dweU on 
sadnesses over which she had no control was quite 
alien to Frances' nature : we all know how in the 
happy springtime of our lives, sorrow is soon ef- 
faced from our minds, and if for a time the sun- 
shine is clouded over, yet the effects of the trial 
may be rather compared to a shower in April 
than to one of autumn's drenching storms. Yet 
Frances' heart might have been gladdened could 
she have known that before leaving England Eger- 
ton Vernon had done what he could to persuade 
Mr. Morvyn to allow Frances to accompany him. 
Mr. Morvyn, however, put his veto upon Egerton's 
saying a word to Frances on the subject, untfl 
there was a certainty of his being able to keep a 
wife. " Q-o out to India," Mr. Morvyn had said, 
** and if in process of time you get plenty of work 
and continue in the same mind, I will think of the 
matter more seriously." 

Egerton knew full well it would be useless to 
make known his feelings to Frances without first 
having obtained her uncle's consent on the sub- 
ject ; moreover, he was obliged to see the force of 
Mr. Morvyn's reasoning, as regarded his present 
want of means. 

So Egerton's last visit had been paid to his dear 
friends at GHenoye, and general farewells taken of 
them : he had begged for some photographs to take 
with him, and, in taking all, he got the one he 
wanted most. " You will take care of Shot for 
me. Miss Morvyn," Egerton said ; " he is quite as 
much at home here as at Friedenfels, I think. 
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Mr. Morvyn has given me permission to leave him 
with you." 

Ah ! how Egerton envied his favourite dog who 
would be caressed and petted by his dear Prances, 
when he should be far away in the distant East. 

Caressed and petted he certainly was, perhaps 
fiilly as much by Frances as he had ever been by 
his master. " You are a dear, good fellow," Prances 
would say on many an occasion, when she took her 
favourite out for a walk, or went to see him at his 
kennel ; indeed Shot was seldom passed without 
a rapid transit of thought to his absent master ; 
thus the object of leaving him, on Egerton*s part, 
had been achieved. " Shot will serve sometimes 
to remind her of me." 

I will now pass over an uneventful year or two 
of the Morvyns' lives, because no particular in- 
terest attaches itself to them, and take up the 
thread of my story at the time when they and 
their uncle nad fairly settled down in London. 

Shenstone Morvyn' s occupations quite prevented 
his giving up any time to the superintendence of 
his nieces' education ; but it was by no means 
neglected, for he secured the services of two 
governesses for them, an English and a German 
one. The girls were all more or less accomplished, 
for while they were in London, they had also the 
advantage of the best masters. 

As in aU large families, so in this— the tastes of 
the sisters differed, one preferring drawing, another 
music, and so on ; but of all it might be said they 
were extremely well brought up. As a rule the 
Morvyns were a strong healthy race, Mary and 
Clara being the exceptions to it. 

It was in the summer time when Mrs. Alwyn 
paid her first visit to GWenoye, her daughter 
Blanche's new home ; but it was six months later, 
and after Mrs. Morvyn's death, that she had 
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written to Mary and Shenstone, proposing Uie 
former should come and live with her in the Isle of 
Wight — of all Mrs. Alwyn's grandchildren, Mary 
was the one that most reminded her of Blanche in 
her girlhood (Blanche had been her favoni^ 
•daughter) — ^hoping it would be for Mary's happiness 
as well as her own : it was with no small pleasiErd 
Mrs. Alwyn received a letter accepting her proposal. 

Mary was the clever one of the family, and per- 
haps the most accomplished too. She had a very 
fair share of good looks, though not so decidedly 
IHretty as her other three sisters ; but mixed up 
with it all there was a c^*tain amount of into- 
lerance about her. Mary was impatient of what 
she was pleased to call the stupidity of other 
people. They must know as much, and do every- 
thing as well or better than herself; supposing 
them to be, like the light princess, ignorant as to 
fche laws of gravitation, or of any others which in 
her mind were of eqi^al, if not of greater impor- 
tance, then they were unworthy to be classed in 
feer list of fiiends. No ; they must be a» eourm^ 
4ibout everything if they wished to know her bett^ 
than would a casual acquaintance. 

There was a rumour amongst the Morvyns' 
friends in London that Mary had had a very 
desirable offer, but b^ore things were finally 
settled, she discovered the gentleman in ^uesticMi 
bad never read " Butler's Analogy," " Aristotle's 
Ethics," or " Plato's Dialogues," under which cir- 
tnimstances she could not possibly entertain any 
longer the idea of being united to him. 

If Mary's cleverness, which was not superficial 
by any m6ans, gained her some friends, yet she 
was, perhaps, less a favourite generally than some 
of her sisters, whose gifts might not be so great. 
Maiy was aa inveterate bookworm. Som« people 
thought she cared more for her books than her 
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Iriends : this taste had been inherited &om her 
motlier, and had rather increased than diminished 
as years wore on. 

The climate of the Isle of Wight suited her 
exactly, which was an additional inducement to 
her to accept her grandmamma's invitation ; leav- 
iaig her sisters was a trial of course ; but Uncle 
Sli^n stone was no favourite of hers, and she had 
become more prejudiced against him than ever 
lately, since ^Robert's disappearance. Marj con- 
soled herself in the thou^t of the separation from 
her sisters, which living at Clyde Bank with grand- 
mamma would certainly involve, by thinking it 
was scarcely likely so large a family could remain 
always together, and that it might be as well to 
separate now as to be left the sole representative 
of the once numerous Mi«s MorvyDs, alone with 
Uncle Morvyn. 

Why Mary w<as to be the last it is impossible 
for me to divine ; but these were her l^ughts lis 
i^ resolved on ziaaking her future home with 
grandmamma. 

Mcareov^, in doing so, should she not escape the 
jttever-endiag espionage of those terrible Miss 
'Grundys at the earner. She was sure the world 
bated them for liie watch they kept over everybody 
else's proceedings ; the world was cowardly ; there- 
fore it was civil to them, and asked them out to 
fill the parties in Belgravia. 

" I saw you calling at the Stanhopes' this after- 
noon, and heard you making your appointment to 
meet at the Botanical Gardens to-morrow all 
[together. I hope it will come off pleasantly ;" and 
ihen Miss Grrundy would give a significant shake 
af ihe head and a laugh, as if to say, *' I know 
everything, you see, and you can't prevent it." 

No wonder Mary disliked tiiem^ and that every- 
body else did too. 
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At this time Glara was certainly her uncle's 
favourite ; often enough did he beg her off from 
her studies that she might accompany him in his 
daily drives to business, and she gradually became 
more and more his constant companion. For 
many years it had been Mr. Morvyn's habit to 
read and write during the eariy morning hours, 
when it was ever Clara's privilege to be with him, 
reading to him, or writing for him, as the case 
might be : to which, perhaps, might be attributed 
Clara's aptitude for business which in after years 
she found very useful. 



CHAPTER II. 



npHOSE who knew Shenstone Morvyn best 
-*- could see what a terrible trial Robert's 
absence had been to him ; he had looked ten years 
older ever since ; that was palpable to every one. 
Ah ! in it all his pride had received a fearful shock ; 
the world very possibly might not have judged 
him severely respecting it, or have attributed it to 
his fault (as he reasoned with himself it well 
might) ; but then he carried about within a voice 
which it was harder far to silence : it seemed as if 
his conscience would never cease to distress and 
• upbraid him about it all. 

Who was his heir now ? Robert gone, no one 
knew whither ; ah, would that he had never been 
bom before the Morvyn name should suffer such a 
disgrace as his absence brought upon it ; but he 
would marry again ere the name should cease to 
be connected with the property. After aU it 
would only serve Roberi: right, if he were living : 
the estates were entailed, it was true ; but was he 
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not the eldest son ? and would not his children, 
if he had any, inherit them before Bobert ? Ah ! 
he had no heu* now of the Morvyn name, perhaps ; 
but there was a resource open to him, and, di- 
rectly opportunity offered, he would marry. In 
this way did Shenstone soliloquise, when he was 
brooding one day over past troubles. 

Not very long before this Mr. Morvyn had been 
refused by Lady Prederica Garstairs, which was, 
perhaps, the greatest blow his pride had ever 
received ; but then he had really loved her, which 
made the refusal all the harder to bear. It was 
very hard work now trying to force the current of 
his thoughts in another direction when they had 
so long set in hers. 

Is it possible to turn the course of a river? 
At any rate he would try : Lady Frederica had 
married the Marquis of Kettle<hrum now, and 
there was no hope left for him in that quarter. 
No doubt he should soon see somebody else he 
liked better, and admire and love even more. 
Alas ! his daily and hourly experience proved 
afterwards this should never be. Not that it pre- 
vented him marrying, but that his disappointment 
took to a great extent the nectar from every other 
flower, and left him with only a divided heart, 
though unacknowledged even to himself, 
. Frances had been at a large dinner party in 
Eaton Square one evening : the next day the girls 
were discussing it all. (Is not the anticipation of 
a party, and then the retrospection of it all, often 
the pleasantest feature of it to young people ? at 
least, so it was in the Morvyns' case.) With no 
short catechism was Frances questioned by her 
sisters as to who had been there, what they had 
worn, and whether she had been particularly struck 
with any of the people she had met ? 

Frances, generally communicative, on this occa- 
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A splendid house in town, handsome settlement, 
carriages and horses at her control, and, above 
all, au introduction into first-rate society. What 
more was left to be coveted ? Only this : that she 
never could, should, or would have it all her own 
way with her husband's nieces. 

" I can only marry upon this condition," Shen- 
etone had said, when first proposing to share his 
home with Bertha — " that my dear brother's chil- 
dren, to all of whom I am deeply attached, find a 
home under my roof until they marry (which, in 
his own mind, Shenstone hoped might never be the 
case,) when they have power to claim unlimited 
control over their own property. I promised 
Gerald to be a father to them while I lived ; more 
I could not, less I would never be." 

" Deeply attached !'' the words rankled in Ber- 
tha's mind ; " so somebody else holds a place in 
his heart," she reasoned madly with herself; "be 
it mine to dislodge them, and govern there alone." 

Character in the sense in which the expression 
is so often used. Bertha had none ; no one striking 
point stood out more forcibly than another, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a very strong love of making 
mischief. This was more frequently done, how- 
ever, behind the scenes, so that sher, the chief 
actress in any unhappiness, usually sheltered her- 
self behind the not seldom maligned shoulders of 
somebody else. 

Like a gnat which hovers round a candle had 
Mr. Morvyn been caught by her seeming fascina- 
tions. Deeply piqued at being refused by her 
whose love he had so sincerely longed for, his 
heart was laid bare to the subtle influences of his 
friends, who rejoiced at their victory when he was 
fairly caught in their trap. 

Prom Mrs. Morvyn's first entrance into the 
family, Clara was disliked and shunned by Bertha, 
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who maoaged, however, to keep this antipathy 
concealed from her husband, who on all occasions 
took her part where no positive fault could be 
complained of. As I have had occasion to remark 
before. Mr. Morvyn's occupations kept him con- 
stantly from home, though, to the utmost of his 
power, he tried, by a daily visit to the schoolroom, 
to keep things on a happy footing. 

It remains to be seen whether, with Bertha's 
tendencies, this was always possible. 

One day, after the clouds had been gathering 
thickly for some time, the storm broke, and on 
Clara's unhappy head. There had been friends to 
dinner that evening; a few intimate ones, and 
Clara and Marguerite had appeared, as usual, at 
dessert, Clara, as was her wont, sitting next her 
uncle. The favourite horses had been inquired 
for, and one or two other questions had been 
asked, when Clara could not help noticing the 
abruptness of her uncle's manner, instead of his 
usual genial one with her. The tears soon welled 
up into her 'eyes ; instead of her customary happi- 
ness at this time, she longed for the signal to be 
given, and a move made in the direction of the 
drawing-room. 

They had scarcely been upstairs half-an-hour 
when Saunders, the butler, informed them, " Miss 
Severn was waiting to read prayers in the school- 
room." Clara not having the smallest idea of the 
cause of offence, wondered to find no alteration in 
Miss Severn's manner; still, she felt sure some- 
thing wrong must have been done, or Uncle Shen- 
stone would never have spoken to her so abruptly, 
and declined answering her questions. 

Marguerite and Clara (who shared the same 
room) had scarcely finished their preparation for 
bed when Parton, their old servant, appeared at 
the door, exclaiming, in a tone of marked severity, 

c 
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**If you please, Miss Clara, your uncle wants 
you." 

Poor Clara was half happy, half miserable : it 
may be happiness triumphed over misery as she 
tripped down the staircase, for she thought, now, 
at any rate, she should know the cause 3( Mr. 
Morvyn's displeasure. 

Clara had no qualms of conscience, not being 
aware of any special misdemeanor. 

She found her uncle alone, and in his dressing- 
room. " Clara, I am most deeply grieved, and feel 
it necessary to punish you somewhat severely.** 

" What have J done, uncle ?'* exclaimed Clara, as 
distinctly as her sobs would now allow her. 

" 1 could not have believed any niece of mine 
could have behaved so badly. As a punishment, I 
request you to learn eighteen pages of MHton's 
* Paradise Lost.' You may now return to your 
room. I shall inquire especially how you nave 
borne your punishment." 

Poor Clara! What was eighteen pages of a 
task compared to the grief of having offended her 
uncle, whose -slightest wish it had been her chiefest 
happiness to anticipate, whose word, on all occa- 
sions, was law ? 

Por years the cause of this punishment was a 
mystery ; but this is what brought it about, and 
it is not very difficult to imagine who had been the 
talebearer, and chief instigator of it all. 

Por some time past a young connection of Mrs. 
Morvyn's, whose parents were in India, had 
been passing his half-holidays with the girls, and 
coming occasionally to tea in the schoolroom, 
Clara very unsuspectingly treating him kindly, 
teaching him games, lending him books, &c., the 
result of which had been that Clarence Mordaunt 
very unwittingly gave out one day before Mrs. 
Morvyn's small nephew, "he was quite in love 
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with Clara ; she was so kind and unselfish." The 
little nephew, a veritable " enfant terrible ^'^ aged 
ten, spoilt and naughty, lost no opportunity of 
repeating it to his aunt, who knew it would 
be the very thing to vex and annoy Mr. Mor- 
vyn, and make him displeased with Clara, as it 
proved. 

Mr. Morvyn had made up his mind for some 
time, that no one (not even Egerton Yernon), if it 
could be helped, should rob him of his nieces. 
Was not Clarence, by this, putting it into Clara's 
head that one day another should love her as well 
as himself. The very idea was dreadful ; Mr. 
Morvyn loved his nieces extremely ; there was no 
denying that ; he was constantly thinking of some- 
thing to gratify and make them happy ; but was 
fixed in his determination that (if he could prevent 
it) no one should share this privilege with himl 
How many such guardians are there not to be 
found sown broadcast over England's favoured 
counties. 

Is it not the old, old story ? So it came to pass 
Clarence Mordaunt was forbidden to come any 
more to the house, and the excuse for his absence 
was easily found in his return to Marlborough. 

In Clara's mind her punishment was in no way 
connected with Clarence ; for she had never heard 
the fatal declaration, "I am quite in love with 
Clara Morvyn." Eor her to have been told the 
cause of it all, by any one who had been made 
acquainted with the secret of it, would almost 
have amounted to a crime, so studiously was the 
subject tabooed. 

It was about this time or very shortly after- 
wards, one evening, a little after ten o'clock, Clara 
and Marguerite were on the point of going to 
sleep, when Frances rushed in, opening their door 
very quickly, exclaiming, in a state of no small 
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excitement, " Oh ! Clara, that horrid man — what 
do you think?" 

** My dear Frances, what is the matter? I left 
you all so happy over the game of spelling words." 

" Oh, yes, Clara, it was all very well at first, 
you know, because I gave him * donkey' and ' goose' 
and all such words to puzzle out, because I hated 
him so ; and then he gave me some, and what ch 
you think they spelt? *Love me;' and Mr. 
Matthews came, and looked over my shoulder, and 
apanging them for me, said, 'that was quite 
right, and just what he wanted me to do, because, 
and then he put a large * I ' and then a * you * 
to it, and said, * I love you,* " Was it not dreadful ? 
I am afraid uncle will be so vexed. I hope I shall 
not see him again;" and so Frances waited in 
Clara's room until all the guests were gone, and 
then went down and told her uncle, " she could not 
endure Mr. Matthews, and hoped he would never 
be asked again." 

Mr. Morvyn was not slow to take the hint, and 
he never again crossed the Morvyns' threshold. 

Matter-of-fact to a fault, with not a grain of 
romance in his character, as this little incident will 
prove, was it not strange he should have cared for 
anybody so eminently spirituelle as Frances Mor- 
vyn? Only in recognising the fact of " extremes 
often meeting " can we reconcile ourselves to it. 
Yet, in a worldly point of view, this might have 
been considered a good match for Frances, because 
Mr. Matthews warf a gentleman of good private 
fortune, farming his own estate in Blankt^hire, and 
was highly respected by all the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood; but in Frances' opinion he possessed 
two glaring faults — he was unintellectual and un- 
romantic; for which reason she refused him. 
There was only one person as yet that had at all 
approached her ideal of excellence : he was far 
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away now, and, for aught she knew, had forgotten 
her very existence ; for Isabella, though she had 
written to her frequently (and Frances had stayed 
with her since she had left Glenoye), had scarcely 
alluded to him. Was not all this confirmation 
strong of her worst fears on the subject ? 

At any rate, Prances thought so, if we differ 
from her about it. 

Well, you have been kept long in suspense, 
gentle reader, as to Frances and her picture. I 
will try and paint it for you now. 

The twenty-two summers that had passed over 
her head had reflected on her sweet face more sun- 
shine than shadow : this in spite of the trial her 
mother's death had been, and Eobert's prolonged 
absence stiU was to her. Bright golden hair in 
long ringlets, falling loosely over her shoulders, 
shaded a highly intellectual forehead, which the 
Morvyns had all inherited, more or less, from 
their father : pearly white even teeth, peeping out 
between two lips like rosebuds, and violet eyes of 
striking sweetness. Ah! many a time and oft 
might Frances have changed her name, as far as 
offers were concerned; for the most vigilant of 
guardians can never prevent persons falling in 
love with those under his care : but in Frances' 
own opinion only one person had as yet any claim 
to a share of her heart. 

Have we not all our ideals ? Do we not all 
think at last perfection has arrived, when, some 
day, a hidden selfishness, a very blight in our 
treasured flower has suddenly shown itself, and 
what we thought almost too bright and beautiful 
for this world has crumbled in our hands, and in 
our sorrow and disappointment over our withered 
flower, we sit down to idle regrets at our short- 
sighted credulity ? 

Where is our ideal now ? 
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Why are such awakings allowed? Would it 
not be better to dream on, making this world 
our paradise, and creature-love our type of per- 
fection ? 

Idle regrets in very truth they are ; for rather 
should we rejoice at that which reminds us this 
world, and this alone, is not our hdme, our goal. 
It is a disappointment. Well, we admit that ; but 
fraught with a blessing for us, though it comes in 
disguise. 

In some shape or form disappointment is good 
for each of us, is necessary for each ; perhaps the 
saddest of all awakings is such an one as 1 have 
faintly sketched ; but yet if it is a thread only 
which draws us nearer to our desired haven, and 
makes us look and long for it, as the only place 
where such awakings can be unknown, who would 
be so blind to their own interests, for the sake of 
a few brighter days here, to wish that canker in 
the flower undiscovered, or that thread unravelled ? 

It is S. Augustine who says, " He requires you 
entirely. Who made you entirely." 

Perhaps even now we are reaping the punish- 
ment for "loving the creature more than the 
Creator, God blessed for ever." 



CHAPTEE III. 

" O Praulein Breslau is going back to Germany. 

^ She has just communicated to me this piece 
of news." 

Now the Fraulein was the Morvyns' German 
governess, who had that day received a summons 
from Germany to assist her sisters in the care of 
a pension there, and the speaker, the girls' English 
governess, Edith Severn. 
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Some little time had she been with the Mor- 
vyns already, and the longer Edith remained the 
better they liked her. 

The Fraulein was not so much beloved, and 
therefore few, if any, signs of grief were mani- 
fested at her approaching departure; for Edith 
would then have all the management of the girls, 
whose education was now almost finished according 
to the general acceptation* of the term. 

Edith Severn's father was a rector in Oxford- 
shire, with several sons and two daughters. It 
was one spring, after Edith had returned from 
Eome, where she had been wintering with Lady 
St. Aubyn, that she had resolved upoh assisting her 
father with her brother's College expenses, by 
taking a governess's situation. 

Mr. Severn's living being anything but a rich 
one, he at last consented to the idea for a time, 
and Lady St. Aubyn, hearing her friends the 
Morvyns were in want of a first-rate finishing 
governess (salary £100 per annum), had great 
pleasure and confidence in recommending to them 
her young friend, Edith Severn. 

Possessed of many good points, clever, accom- 
plished, and very well read, Edith Severn was 
also a conscientious and strict churchwoman. It 
was under her regime that the girls first became 
acquainted with, and attached to, the beautiful 
verses of the " Christian Year." Many of these 
were committed to memory, and the girls much 
delighted in repeating them, for they opened out 
new veins of thought on the subjects one by one 
unfolded in our Church's year. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the immense 
influence for good which may accrue to our Church 
from the consistent, uncompromising teaching of 
such a member as Edith Severn. She left the 
Morvyns soon after under very sad circumstances. 
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A macii-IoTed aistar, who bad been in a critical 
state of bealtb for some time» summoned ber to 
nurse ber. Marr SeTem partiallj recoTered, but 
onlj to see Editb pa» ra{ndLT tbrougb ibe stages 
of tbat sad maladr, consumption, and sink into an 
eailj graTC; deplored bj all generally, bj one 
especially ; for Editb SeTem was, at tbe time of 
ber deatb, eiigaged to a deroted young dergjman, 
a form^ curate of ber fatber's. So deeply did be 
feel b^ I068} tbat tbougb young, and or brilliant 
attainments^ tbe dear recollection of bis first and 
only lore was nerer e&ced firom bis memory, or 
ber place in bis beart eT» iSUled by anotber. 

But Editb*s deatb gare an impetus to Lan- 
celot Beauderc's work; and perbaps firom bis 
baying suffered so deeply bimself maae bim more 
tban erer able to sootbe and aUeviate tbe beart 
sorrows of otbers. 

Tbe secret of bis resignation consisted in bis 
fidtb in tbe uses of trial. 

" Perbaps tbis trial may bare be^i necessary for 
me, because mine migbt bare been a divided beart ; 
because Editb and Editb's lore migbt bare been a 
snare to me to lore bome, cbildren, comfort, better 
tban tbe perisbing souls wbicb I, as Christ's 
priest, must couTert, and bring tbrougb tbe in- 
fluences, and by tbe belp, of Chmst's Holy Spirit, 
into tbe Ark, tbe Cburcb." So Lancelot returned 
to bis work "witb beart new braced and set," 
and felt, as r^ards Editb and ber bappy deatb, 
it is 

''Far better she should sleep awhile 
Within the ChurcVs shade, 
Than wand^ back to life and lean 
On his firadl loye once more.*' 

Lancelot twined a cross of wbite flowers, to be 
laid upon ber coffin — an emblem of the holy sign 
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and its teaching, which Edith had in life loyed so 
well. 

Ever had she loved to call flowers, " Stars which 
in earth's firmament do shine ;" like them, too, 
though now hidden for a time, as the stars often 
are behind clouds, would Edith one day rise again, 
with robes washed in the Blood of the Lamb, to 
shine as a star for ever in the presence of the Eose 
of Sharon and the Lily of the Yalley. 

When Edith had been at home last vacation 
time, Mrs. Severn fulfilled her long promise of 
taking her to see Lancelot's village and church. 
The happy day at Bockbum (Lancelot's village), 
had been ended by evensong at S. Ninian's, the 
church of which he was curate. This was followed 
by an early tea at the Yicarage, rooms in which 
had been fitted up for Lancelot's use by the 
Vicar, Mr. Brooke, who had evidently done his 
best to prepossess his new curate in their favour. 

As at Oxford, so now, Lancelot's rooms were 
essentially mediaeval in their character. A lattice 
window peeped out on a pretty bit of garden, 
Venetian blinds shading the room from any 
strong light ; to the left stood a library writing- 
table, the gift of a Mr. Beresford and another 
college friend; opposite to which was his book- 
case, well stocked with books, the proceeds of 
an exhibition Lancelot had gained at Oxford 
some years before. The Fathers, so often studied 
and deeply weighed by their owner, found a 
place here. It was Lancelot's custom to read 
a portion from one or other of them for half-an- 
hour daily. A short time it may seem to some ; 
but, be it remembered, his was no sinecure, and it 
would be weU if some of our younger clergy, to 
whom has been committed, as was to Lancelot, 
the office and work of a priest, would follow his 
example by reading, for a like time, from the same 
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source, every day. Perhaps their sermons would 
then contain greater food for thought. 

To the right of the room hung some curtains, 
which concealed in a recess, a small oratory, where 
(whenever other duties permitted) Lancelot kept 
the Hours. On an oak prayer-desk stood a cross 
(Edith's first present to him), and a volume of 
Bishop Oosin's devotions. Some illuminations 
hung from either side of the priest's sanctuary ; 
facing the prayer-desk, a little raised above it, was 
a large photograph of Albert Durer's Crucifixion. 

*^ 1 like it all," Edith had exclaimed, when taking 
a farewell survey of the room that afternoon, and 
as she was arranging in a vase some freshly risen 
violets (which she had gathered from a sheltered 
comer of the garden, as they had passed through 
it coming from evensong), " only do not let us 
forget, dearest, * Heaven must be won not dreamed.' 
* Per crucem ad coronam.' " 

Perhaps, after so much happiness as had been 
theirs that afternoon, Edith said it quite as much 
to remind herself as Lancelot, that our life must 
ever be a practical exemplification of a soldier's 
warfare. 

Little, ah ! how little, did Lancelot think when 
Edith had asked him, " What motto she should 
illuminate for him for Easter- tide ?" in choosing 
the one she had quoted, " Per crucem ad coronam," 
how strangely, in her early death, it should be 
realised for him. 

Edith's presence, ever after, seemed to linger 
round and enhance, with tenfold value, every ob- 
ject in his room upon which her eyes had rested. 

May she not often, too, in spirit have looked 
down, and gazed with increasing happiness on the 
change, which had been wrought through her 
death, in Lancelot ? Ah ! yes ; for do we not 
** believe in the communion of saints ?" 
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Lancelot rejoiced to think in that communion 
there might be still a "united adoration," and 
that his beloved Edith was safe in the City of 
Best, waiting in that ante-chamber of the Divine 
Presience for Him till the number of the elect 
should be full. 

One long vigil did Lancelot pass in the Church 
of S. Ninian. He prayed, he fought, he con- 
quered. No more should he question: his will 
was subdued to his Heavenly Patheb's. Lancelot 
had. entered the Church that evening with a dim 
and somewhat confused notion of words, oft re- 
peated, yet seldom fully acquiesced in — " Thy will, 
not mine be done." Thy will, if only through the 
Cross I may win the Crown hereafter. Amen* 

Nor was Lancelot the only one saddened and 
improved in spirit by the blank Edith's death 
caused. Every word and act of hers now was 
dwelt on with doubly increased interest by Clara 
and Marguerite, too ; they were most unwilling 
the effect of Edith's good example and teaching 
should resolve itself, as far as they were con- 
cerned, into a large promise of fruit for the future 
rather than in deeds of gentleness, of self-denial, 
of goodness and sincerity, such as Edith had done 
in the present. 

The uncertainty as to Robert and his fate — ah ! 
that was all a painfully- terrible mystery ; but in it 
all was there not an exercise for their faith in the 
hidden purposes of Gen's dealings with us, leaving 
us often to sadnesses, desolations and uncertainties, 
so that, in Him, we might seek alone for more of 
that true joy of which none can rob us, and for 
His love, from which no desertion of friends or 
earthly bitternesses and disappointments can be of 
any avAil to separate us. 

Mrs. Morvyn was trying, it would be idle to 
contradict it : upon this all the girls agreed ; but 
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they would see what an increased amount of 
patience would effect ; how patient Edith had ever 
been when provoked by their aunt ; in a worldly 
point of view had she not, by her very gentleness 
and patience, been the conqueror in every argu- 
ment and discussion. When next provoked, they 
resolved, therefore, to think of the example Edith 
had ever set them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" A ND Uncle's dearest wish is gratified ; for an 
-^^ inheritor is bom to all his estates : this 
morning at nine o'clock a small son arrived." 

These were Clara's words to Mary, as she sat, 
pen in hand, communicating the auspicious news. 

" AuntMorvyn is wonderfully well, and the baby, 
although I believe very tiny, is flourishing also. 

" I am going up to see him this afternoon, when 
I shall be better able to give you my impression 
concerning him. 

" Erances says, I am to tell you he is most like 
Uncle Shenstone. 

" Don't you hope Aunt Bertha will soften down 
a little now that she has a baby to amuse her, and 
take off her thoughts from other people's failings. 

" Uncle Shen&tone is in ecstacies, as you may 
suppose ; and we have a whole holiday in honour 
of the event. 

" The servants are going to have £5 each as a 
birthday present from baby. Thomas (the old 
coachman) and Parton are the only two who won't 
take it ; they say it seems as though they were 
glad Mr. Robert was cut out ; not that they wish 
the poor little babe any harm, but that they shall 
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never cease to believe but that Mr. Eobert will 
turn up one of these days. Is not this just like 
old Thomas ? "Write to me soon, and give my love 
to grandmamma." So ended Clara's letter. 

Next day the whole London world were apprised 
of the fact; for the folio wing announcement 
appeared in the first column of the Times: — " On 
the 10th inst., at Belgrave Square, the wife of 
Shenstone Morvyn, of Glenoye, of a son and heir." 

Many were the congratulations on the occasion, 
and in his joy on becoming a father, Shenstone 
forgot, for a time, his former trials as a guardian. 
" Now I have a son of my own I shall be able to 
educate him entirely according to my own ideas :" 
these were the thoughts that passed through his 
mind on the subject. 

Dr. A. B. C. I), said it was a delicate child. 
Would he not have been more honest to have told 
the whole rather than a half truth about it ? The 
child was bom to an inheritance ; and who was he 
that he should strike a death-blow to the parents' 
hopes? They would find it out for themselves 
only too soon that their infant's hours were num- 
bered. The little baby's lungs were affected from 
his very birth, every breath was but a struggle for 
life ; therefore, why not let them have the full 
enjoyment of their long desired treasure while it 
lasted ? So Dr. A. B. C. D. reasoned, as he drove 
on from Belgrave Square to Lady Bath's across 
the Park. Perhaps before he could be there again 
the little heir would be dead, for nothing could 
save its life. Of this we may be certain: Dr. 
A. B. C. D. was no member of a ^brotherhood we 
have somewhere read of, who bind themselves to 
give information when there is danger of the un- 
baptised dying. No ; the parents' fleeting happi- 
ness was, in that doctor's mind, of greater value 
than their in&nt's soul. 
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Bom to an inheritance, Shenstone's son was 
certainly ; how came it to pass that, though the 
earthly inheritance was lost, a heavenly one was 
gained P Ah ! no toiling up the steep ascents and 
rough precipices of life's thorny road, no tears of 
bitter repeotance for daily failings and daily 
faults ; no awakings to bitter disappointments and 
crushing sorrows ; in store for him was the goal 
without a hardly- contested race, a victor's laurel 
before the battle should be entered on, a crown 
of glory before the cross of suffering could be 
realised. 

In the afternoon Clara paid her first visit to 
her small cousin. She had heard he was a delicate 
child ; but was scarcely prepared for the palpable 
signs of suffering which his whole appearance 
presented ; to her it seemed as if his every breath 
would be the last, and this impression would not 
efface itself from her mind ; but from the moment 
she had seen him, it positively haunted her. How 
much she wished Uncle Shenstone were at home. 
On looking at her watch she discovered that there 
was still an hour to the time of his usual return. 

Clara waited downstairs until she heard him 
come in, when she at once went to him, intreating 
him to allow the little darling to be christened. 
" They say he is so delicate, dear uncle, a private 
baptism will of course not prevent his being taken 
to Church afterwards if (as I sincerely trust he 
may be) he is stronger by-and-by." 

Her words were extremely well received by her 
uncle; but it was his opinion Clara's fears re- 
specting the baby were groundless. 

Shenstone had scarcely been in the house many 
minutes before he went up stairs to see his wife 
and infant. 

" Oh, sir, I am so glad you have come home ; 
for I can't help fearing baby is not so well, his 
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breathing seems more and more, affected every 
minute.. I have not liked to tell Mrs. Morvyn, 
for fear it should alarm her, but I really think the 
poor little thing can't live long ; it seems such a 
struggle like for him ;" and then the poor old nurse 
fairly broke down, and covered her face in her apron. 

In a moment, and just when he least expected 
it, in all the flush of a newly- acquired joy, were 
Shenstone's castles, which he had been building 
for the child, crumbled into nothing. "Was this to 
be the end of his long treasured wish — an heir 
granted, but taken before he had scarcely time to 
call him his. Was it to be a punishment for all 
his severity towards Eobert ? At any rate now he 
would try to atone for all his faults in the past ; 
his ear should no longer be closed to the warnings 
of another. 

Telling the nurse of Clara's suggestion, he asked 
her whether she considered it necessary at once to 
send for a clergyman ? 

" Well, it can't do no harm, sir, to ask for a 
blessing on the little infant's head." 

Passing into Mrs. Morvyn' s room, Shenstone 
told her what they had agreed upon, and to which 
he hoped she would give her consent. 

There was a passionate flow of tears as a con- 
sciousness of ner child's danger dawned upon 
Sertha's mind. At last she was prevailed upon to 
acquiesce in the christening, not without some 
hesitation, however ; for there was a vague feeling 
in her mind as to the arrangements being super- 
stitious, if not Popish. 

But Mr. Campbell was sent for, and the baby 
was baptized. 

" A few calm words of faith and prayer, 
A few bright drops of holy dew. 
Shall work a wonder there 
Earth's charmers never knew.'* 
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" Shenstone Gerald Morvyn Morvyn." 

Bertha thought the name sounded vei^ well; 
whea it was all over, and she was nursing her 
little one, she began to feel sure he could not live 
herself, so that, after all, where had been the use 
of the christening ? 

The infant was bom to an inheritance, and so it 
oame to pass, that though the earthly one was 
never enjoyed, yet the heavenly one was gained. 
Who shall say but that the exchange for the 
earthly loss might be coveted, even by the greatest 
heir that was ever bom to England's noblest 
house ? 

Was not that infant's now " an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not away ?*' 

Nor should he have to wait for it ; not under 
tutors and governors, but in the presence of Q-od 
Himself, and taught by the blessed ailgels, should 
he leam to join with the heavenly choirs in their 
never-ending song of praise. 

A dull November fog set in that evening, and 
no powers of nurse or doctor could keep it out of 
the room ; the baby must breathe, and in breathing 
— die 

'* Again the angels, with their heavenly mission. 
Are visitants of Earth with noiseless tread : 
Again the radiance of the Mystic Vision 
Shines with its golden light upon the dead. 
And yet, once more, where, in the lordly castle. 
The child of wealth and pomp first tastes of life. 
There, though unrecognised hy lord or vassal, 
They bear the spirit from its mortal strife ; 
Still in each home is left this home celestial — 
That borne from evil is the well-loved child ; 
That still though roars around the storm terrestrial, 
He is safe anchored from this treacherous wild. 

" Oh, who would wake, or wish him back again, 
To taste Earth's fleeting joy or frequent pain ?" 

Should not that little one's death have been as a 
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golden thread drawing away his mother's thoughts 
from their earthly loss over the dark river, on- 
wards, upwards, to where her child was waiting for 
her? 

For a little time the influences of, and aspirations 
after, the unseen world seemed like angels' wings 
to waft her heavenwards. The shadow of G-on's 
hand had been over her, and Bertha had felt it ; 
but very soon better thoughts ceased to have the 
same power over her, and the world and the things 
of the world reigned paramount again in her heart. 

In the death of his little heir Shenstone Morvyn 
felt the weight of the Cross pressing closely upon 
him, though not for the first time. Ah ! he had 
habitually sought his own. Now the clashing 

Eoint seemed to have come, and another warning 
ad been granted to him; the proud spirit was 
humbler far, and the hope of the other inheritance, 
which was his infant's now, helped him to bear up 
against a weight which would otherwise well-nigh 
have crushed him. A thousand forms had beck- 
oned to him with promises of rest. His had been 
an alienated heart, and a will at war with God's ; 
and might not his trial have been sent as a righ- 
teous chastisement for a secret falling away of his 
heart from God P It should be his, then, for the 
future to press on to a life of lowlier submission 
and deeper repentance. 

Bertha was tired of London now, and was con- 
stantly pining for change. She was never happy 
long in one place; and for some little time Shenstone 
had been doing his best to gratify his wife's wishes 
by looking out for a place in the country, which 
should be within easier access from town than 
Glenoye, and unsurrounded by any of the un- 
happy associations which were so unfortunately 
connected with his own estate. 
One aftemooUi late in autumn, Frances met her 

D 
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sisters and Miss Marchmont, their new goyemess, 
as they were returning from their daily walk in the 
Park, and with beaming face informed them of 
some very pleasant intelligence, which she made all 
haste to communicate to them. 

'^TJncle Shenstone has come home, and says 
Deepdene Minster is his. Mr. Yardon thinks the 
distance from London too great for him at his age 
for a daily journey, so the agent, Mr. Baker, has 
made over the lease to uncle. Oh ! is it not de- 
lightful P for now we shall have a garden again, 
and visit the poor people, and teach in the schools, 
and be able to ride and walk when we like, besides 
all sorts of other pleasant things." 

Clara and Marguerite were equally charmed with 
Erances at the prospect of a change of residence. 
To girls of their age a country life possesses far 
more attractions than one in town can possibly do. 

" Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die ; 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse." 

They had been brought up amongst the sweet 
sights and sounds of the country : it was therefore 
most natural they should turn to such again with 
anticipated pleasure, from the remembrance of 
their past enjoyment of them. 



CHAPTEE V. 



DEEPDENE Minster was an entailed estate, but 
its owner, Mr. Leigh, was the happy pos- 
sessor of other and still more extensive property, 
on which, from family reasons, he preferred resid- 
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ing. The estate was so caUed because there were 
yet to be seen within the demesne the ruins of a 
church and monastery, where some monks of the 
order of Silvestrins were supposed to have secluded 
themselves. 

For many years Deepdene Minster had been in- 
habited by a large and influential family, whose 
last male representative had died a few months 
before this date, so that the place had become 
again vacant. Over and over again would Deep- 
dene have been bought, if at any time a sale could 
have been legally effected ; but this being impos- 
sible, the Morvyns, hearing of it through a com- 
mon friend of theirs and the Leighs, became, for a 
time, its fortunate occupants. 

Deepdene Minster was situated on the borders 
of Southshire. Through its lovely grounds wound, 
as a silver thread, the Eiver Dene, which added not 
a little to the beauty with which nature had en* 
riched it. 

Thickly wooded, with much undulating ground 
around it, from which views of no ordinary beauty 
might be obtained, Deepdene stood unrivalled for 
miles round Moorpath, in the neighbourhood of 
which it was. 

Perhaps the old parish church, which stood on a 
hill, and was conspicuous from many parts of the 
grounds, although not in them, as the minster had 
been, was the prettiest object in the view. The 
town lay concealed below the hill on the other side 
of Deepdene, and the church seemed to be keeping 
watch over it all, as our Church does over the chil- 
dren committed to her care. 

Different kinds of architecture were to be de- 
tected about the church, externally, from various 
parts of the demesne, for additions, not always in 
keeping, had been made to it on several occasions ^ 
but the effect of the whole was excellent, and Moor- 
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path presented a strikiDg contrast to churches of a 
later date. 

It was evident no pains had been spared by our 
forefathers to make it a temple worthy of Him 
Who has said, '' I will make the place of My feet 
glorious." The grey tower of Moorpath Church 
stood out, a striking object, for miles round. 

Its peal of eight bells were of uncommon sweet- 
ness, as they " rose and fell in varying cadence on 
the listening ear." 

It was not from all the windows of Deepdene 
Monster that a view of the church was to be ob- 
tained ; fortunate were those of its occupants who 
commanded a view of it. 

The house itself was built in the reign of James 
I., but alterations had been made to it also on 
various occasions, after long lapses of time; so 
that it was somewhat difficult to imagine it as it 
had first appeared. At this time Deepdene Min- 
ster was of very large proportions, with deep bay 
windows in most of the principal rooms, fiUed in 
with lattice work and mullions, which produced a 
singularly happy effect. 

Originally the house was plain red brick, but 
many coats of paint, first added long ago, had now 
obliterated all signs of these, and creepers of every 
shade and hue were cultivated upon the walls. 
Trees of jessamine, whose stems were thick with 
very age ; eglantine roses, westeria, and the Judas 
tree, grew profusely there : in fact, all creepers 
which will bear our English climate shed their fra- 
grance over the house in the spring or golden sum- 
mer time, striking deep root in the kindly soil of 
Deepdene, and repaying the care bestowed upon 
them by flowering luxuriously on the walls. 

Often and often would a truant branch of wes- 
teria find its way in through an open window, 
almost overpowering one with its luscious sweetness. 
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The house was approached by a long dftive 
through the park, which nearly surrounded it, and^^ 
which was studded with timber of great age and 
fine size. 

The gardens were very extensive; hothouses, 
conservatories, and forcing-beds there were in 
abundance. 

Amongst them all was a huge barn, which had 
been used as a ball-room in days gone by, before 
the large drawing-room had been added. Very 
useful had this proved when Moorpath Church was 
restored, for it held a considerable congregation, 
and was to all intents and purposes quite as much 
like a church as many of those painfully ugly edi- 
fices designated "churches," although theyarereally 
** barns." It is much to be hoped the taste for 
such structures is fast dying out, and that for the 
future it will be, not " how little," but ** how much" 
can be spent to G-od's greater glory on His sanc« 
tuary. Instead of trying to bring every item in a 
church down to the lowest possible minimum (as 
is too often the case now, alas!) as regards ex- 
pense, our ancestors seem to have sought for every 
opportunity for expending their substance on the 
ornamentation of their churches. 

We have but to visit some of our grand old 
abbeys or cathedrals to see this. How little will 
our modern churches bear comparison with those I 
Our forefathers were inspired in building them by 
a devotional spirit which has, until lately, been 
sadly absent amongst us. We begin to see the 
dawn of better things in some of the churches 
consecrated within the last few years. 

It was Christmas tide, and a few days after the 
Morvyns had arrived. They had all been very 
busy helping to arrange the furniture. How well it 
looked when the rooms were all finished ! In spite 
of their occupations, explorations of the new home 
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Id have been certainly made but for the wea- 
, which had been very threatening, and which 
had necessarily delayed them. 

" * Some days must be dark and dreary,* Mar- 
guerite, but at last the sun shines out," was Clara's 
remark, as she entered the room where they were 
all sitting together after breakfast one morning. 
'' This is going to be a fine one, I believe ; bright 
rays of sunshine come streaming in, giving promise 
of a brighter day. What do you say to our going 
up to service at Moorpath this morning P" 

"By all means, Clara," was Marguerite's re- 
joinder ; " only, if we go, you must wrap up well, 
for Moorpath air is colder than London, and we 
don*t want you to begin by beiug ill in this deli- 
cious place. Oh, Clara, do look," exclaimed Mar- 
guerite; "there is a tame partridge, which came 
quite close to the window a minute ago; I am 
always seeing something unexpected here. Yes- 
terday I felt quite melancholy when the pigeons 
came hopping about ; I thought directly of poor 
Alice Archer in 'Kavanagh,' and wondered whe- 
ther our pigeons would ever make anybody so 
unhappy." 

"Those were carrier pigeons, you silly little 
thing!" returned Clara. ''Make haste and get 
ready, before you become more miserable with such 
foolish fancies !" 

It was a clear, frosty morning when the two 
girls sallied forth. Frances had remained at home 
to write some letters, and arrange the books in her 
new room ; and Miss Marchmont was in London, 
where she had remained for her Christmas holidays. 

Clara was the first to break the silence. " Oh, 
Marguerite, if only dear Miss Severn had not died, 
how happy she would have been with us here ! how 
thoroughly she would have entered into all the 
beauties of Deepdene!" And then she quoted 
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some favourite lines of hers, which seemed exactly 
to express her feelings on the subject. 

" Ah, dear, but come thou back to me ; 
Whatever change the years have wrought, 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wish for thee." 

It was seldom the girls trusted themselves to 
speak about her ; and now hot, scalding tears ran 
down Marguerite's face at the thought of her lost 
friend ; so Clara turned hastily from the subject, 
remarking, "We have been just ten minutes get- 
ting to the church." 

As they approached they wondered to hear no 
bell for service, but the door was standing partly 
ajar. On going up to it one of the well-known 
offertory sentences fell upon their ears, " Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Fatheb Which is in 
heaven." 

" It is service-time, evidently," whispered Mar- 
guerite ; " shall we go in ?" 

"I think we had better wait, dear, for the 
prayer for the Church militant has already com- 
menced, and the service must soon be over now." 

It was the Feast of the Holy Innocents. On all 
such holy days the service at Moorpath was at ten ; 
it had been fixed specially at this hour in order 
to give those who had a twelve o'clock dinner to 
prepare, for their husbands coming home from work 
at that time, greater opportunity to attend. Yery 
encouraging had the alteration of the hour proved, 
the congregation having largely increased ever 
since. 

The last words of the Blessing having been con- 
cluded, the little group of worshippers filed through 
the narrow churchyard path leading to the lych- 
gate, followed by Mr. Beresford and his curate. 
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The living of Moorpath had for many years been 
in the alternate gift of the Fanshawes and Tre- 
velyans. Herbert Eanshawe, the Eector at this 
time, was a widower, having lost his wife shortly 
after he took the living, some years ago. Moorpath 
was, however, so inseparably connected with her 
dear memory, that the very thought of returning 
to it had, in his mind, become an impossibility. 
The kind Bishop, hearing the state of the case, 
allowed him leave of absence ; and Herbert took a 
curacy in Oxfordshire, nominating Mr. Beresford 
as curate in charge of Moorpath. 

Very faithfully had Mr. Beresford laboured here 
for ten years, with the assistance of a curate who, 
shortly before this, had obtained preferment in a 
neighbouring county ; and his place at Moorpath 
was now filled by a far less popular coadjutor. 
Mr. Beresford was a man of good fortune; his 
charities and kindnesses still live in the hearts of 
the people. 

" We may venture into the church now. Mar- 
guerite, for I think it is empty, and we shall dis- 
turb no one," 

Very softly the girls entered, remembering that 
"the House of Prayer is a court beautified with 
the presence of celestial powers; that there we 
stand, we kneel and pray, and sound forth hymns 
unto G-OD, having His angels intermingled as our 
associates.*' At every step they took some fresh 
object for admiration met their view. 

Trom the beautiful stained east window streamed 
a lovely violet light on the rich tesselated pavement 
below, reflecting the glory of the saints depicted 
upon it. 

To the right, close to the entrance, was the font, 
typifying the admission of the infants there bap- 
tized into the privileges of the Church. It was 
decorated for the Feast with pure white flowers, 
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the cover being Burmounted by a cross of white 
violets. 

The reredds and chancel were highly ornamented. 
All the best efforts of the decorators seemed to 
be concentrated here. On the ledge of the reredos 
were masses of rich exotics in tins of water, and so 
preserved in almost their first freshness from the 
Christmas Peast. 

The chancel walls were partially covered with 
diaper work, in Irish yew, at the top of which, on 
either side, was the text, "Behold, I bring you 
glad tidings of great joy. Alleluia." This was 
worked in white immortelles on a scarlet ground. 

The general effect of the whole was as perfect as 
could be imagined. Clara thought she had n'ever 
seen anything so beautiful as the cross of white 
camellias which was on the altar. 

" I wonder so much who has done it all," said 
Marguerite; to which sentence she had scarcely 
given utterance when a voice from behind ex- 
claimed, 

" Beg your pardon, miss ; but were you wanting 
to know as who dresses our church for our Christ- 
mas thanksgiving P Why, 'tis Mrs. Beresford and 
Mr. Arthur, to be sure ; early and late they works 
away, and now you see the result ; ah ! our dear 
Bishop might well say, last Confirmation time, * we 
ought to reverence our clergymen;' I'm sure I 
don't know what we shall do when they goes ; I 
hope whenever they do go, I may be taken too." 
This last speaker, Mrs. W illiams, had some share in 
taking care of the church, dusting and arranging it. 

Twice daily were its doors open for Matins and 
Evensong, according to the rubric which directs 
^ all rectors and vicars, without reasonable let or 
hindrance, to say daily within the parish church, 
the order for Morning and Evening Prayer." 
Moreover, Deepdene church was always left open, 
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aod it was unnecessary for any one to be in 
cbarg:e of it, owing to its proximity to the schools ; 
Mr. Beresford having expressed a wish that those, 
who stole in there for a few minutes' commanion 
with their heavenly Eatheb might be able to do so 
undisturbed. 

Mrs. Williams remarking that the girls were 
strangers, suggested that she supposed they came 
from the Minster house, and that she hoped they 
would come and see her as the former family from 
there had always done. " Ton might like, may be, 
miss, to try the organ sometimes; my little boy 
will blow it for you any time. Mr. Arthur always 
employs him, because he says he has the knack 
which other boys haven't." 

So Mrs. Williams rattled on ; Clara and Mar- 
guerite wishing she had left them to take in all the 
beauties of Moorpath silently. 

One piece of information they were extremely 
sorry to gather from her, viz., that there was a 
chance of the Beresfords leaving Moorpath before 
long ; both Clara and Marguerite were already 
strongly prepossessed in their favour ; " Mr. Beres- 
ford looked so thoroughly nice when he passed ; I 
hope we shall know them soon." 

" If only we may help him in his good works," re- 
turned Clara, " and teach in the schools and help to 
decorate the church, how charming it would be." 

" Don't build castles in the air, Clara," returned 
her sister. *^ I am sure Miss Marchmont won't 
hear of it ; and I should be so sorry if you were 
disappointed about it. I have often heard aunt 
say she does not approve of people, i.e., young 
ladies (like ourselves, I presume,) who require to 
be taught themselves, setting up to teach other 
people." 

" Cousin Kate says, she always finds that she 
learns something from her class, Marguerite, be- 
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cause she has to go fully into the subject before 
teaching it, so that she may be prepared for her 
little scholars' questions ; in fact, it is a case of the 
teacher taught, from what she says." 

They had arrived at the small gate which led to 
the house through part of the Deepdene grounds, 
when the bell summoned them to dinner, at which 
they soon appeared. 

It was holiday time now, and Miss Marchmont's 
rule of French, or silence, was relaxed. "Oh, 
Frances," began both the girls, "we — well, you 
shall describe our walk, Clara, for you will do it 
best." 

** You both tumbled into the Dene, and had to 
clamber up the banks again, I suppose," suggested 
Frances. 

" Oh, no ! please don't tease ; we walked up to the 
church, and when we got there service was going 
on, and we had to wait a little time ; not that we 
minded that much, for the churchyard is lovely- 
such a glorious view from it — 

* lowly beneath 
Beposed the quiet company, who wait 
The day of resurrection ; over all 
The Church kept tranquil watch, heaven-destined here 
To wait as guardian of the way-worn dead 
Left in the inn ' until He come again.' ' 

Deepdene is beautiful ; but, oh ! Moorpath, it is so 
lovely ; I like it better than any church I know. 
The Deepdene part is a sort of chapel," continued 
Clara ; " there is such a wondrous monument in it 
of a knight and lady fast asleep : in such a sweet 
sleep they seem evidently dreaming of the * dear, 
dear countree,' and the regions far away." Clara was 
thinking of her little sister Violet, who had fallen 
asleep, and of Edith Severn, who, since her, had 
been taken home, when she added, " there is no« 
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thing in tlie least sad-looking about them, though 
they are dead. Oh, Erances, will you let us 
take you up there ? it will be so delightful show- 
ing it all to you ; you must go while the decora- 
tions are up. I should think the Beresfords had 
terribly thinned their conservatory, and all the 
other people in the neighbourhood besides ; at any 
rate they have taken their best flowers to the 
church." 

"Don't say terribly,'* returned Marguerite; "it 
is only what they ought to do; I daresay they 
don't grudge them. I hope you won't get into 
Miss Marchmont's way of thinking * anything good 
enough for the church.' " 

'' I think we want Miss Marchmont here," said 
Mrs. Morvyn, drawing herself up ; ** I am very sorry 
to hear that the innovations which, of late years, 
have crept in, have found their way down here," she 
continued ; " I shall feel it my duty to encourage 
no intimacy at the rectory ; I am sure Mr. Morvyn 
will not wish his niece's heads to be filled with such 
nonsense as you have been describing, Clara, but 
it is just like you." 

" Well, aunt, S. Jerome sanctions it ; I remember 
a passage of his in which he says, speaking of his 
friend Nepotian, ' who had made flowers of many 
kinds, and the leaves of trees, and the branches of 
the vine contribute to the beauty and ornament of 
the church,' that such things were indeed trifling 
in themselves, but a pious mind, devoted to Chbist, 
is intent upon small things as well as great, and 
neslects nothing that pertains even to the meanest 
office of the church." 

" Ton have a very good memory for all the error 
that Miss Severn imbued you with, Clara. We 
were to have returned the Beresfords' call this 
afternoon," continued Mrs. Morvyn ; " we will leave 
cards simply, which will be a sufficient intimation, 
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I should think, that we do not wish Deepdene 
turned into a hot-bed for Puseyism and Boman 
Catholicism." 

Poor Clara ; how sorry she felt for having told 
Erances all about it then! 

Frances regretted the resolution on the subject 
to which her aunt expressed her intention of ad- 
hering, and suggested, that as the visit was to be a 
formal one, perhaps her presence might be dis- 
pensed with. 

"I hoped better things of you, Frances," said 
Mrs. Morvyn ; *' so you are also going over to the 
enemies' camp." 

This remark was eminently uncalled-for on Mrs. 
Morvyn's part. Frances was sweet and amiable ; 
but I cannot conceal the fact that, at this time, she 
bad a strong leaning towards Puritanism. She had 
come, however, to Deepdene, with a firm intention 
of proving a friend to her poorer neighbours, as far 
a.8 was in her power ; and was perfectly aware no 
good work in a country parish can ever flourish, or 
mutual good will exist, without the sanction and 
approbation of the priest, to whose care the spiritual 
supervision of the parish is committed ; therefore, 
Frances was extremely sorry for the decision at 
which her aunt had arrived, though she was sure 
from what the girls had told her, that the Beres- 
fords and she would not think alike on all subjects. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MBS. Morvyn was not to be talked over, and 
that afternoon the Beresfords found upon 
their hall table when they came in from their 
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Sarish rounds, a card signifying '' Mr. and Mrs. and 
liss Morvyn," had returned their visit. 

Mrs. Morvyn could not say to the servant, " I 
did not intend to come in had your master or mis- 
tress been within," (which they were not at the 
time,) so the Beresfords remained in ignorance of 
the intended cold shoulder which Mrs. Morvyn 
meant to show them. 

"Miss Morvyn," said Mr. Beresford, quoting 
from the card. " I hoped there would have beea 
several 'come out* young ladies to have taken a 
share of the Berkleys' old work : I think we met 
two of the party as we came from service," he con- 
tinued ; •' they were both particularly pleasant look- 
ing ; one looked sadly fragile, but we must hope our 
bracing climate will soon bring the roses to her 
cheeks. Have you fixed the day yet for our party, 
Dorothea ? Vyvian will be going back to Oxford 
soon, so that we must have it between this and 
the fourteenth." 

" I will write out the invitations this evening, 
dear," returned Mrs. Beresford. " Shall we send 
a general one to Deepdene? Mr., Mrs. and the 
Miss Morvyns, I suppose ?" 

*' By all means," said her husband, " ours is essen- 
tially a young people's party." 

The Morvyns were sitting round the large library 
table that evening, when a violent ring at the front 
door interrupted some reading aloud. Seldom since 
Bobert's disappearance had the door bell been heard 
without the hope arising in his sisters' breasts, that 
it might be he: on this occasion their eyes met, 
and each one divined the other's thoughts, but it all 
ended now, as so often previously, in disappointment. 

" What a deep toned bell it is, to travel so clearly 
through the long passages to this far away end of 
the house ; can it be uncle come home, I wonder ?" 
suggested Clara. 
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'' You are always makiog senseless remarks/' re- 
turned her aunt ; *' did you not yourself bring me 
the message this morning after your ride with him 
to the station, that business at the Bank would de- 
tain him in town ? I do not know whether it is 
your memory that is in fault, or if it is your deter- 
mination to bore your audience with a string of 
possible improbabilities." 

Clara was not forgiven, that was evident. 

" I am very sorry, aunt ; indeed I was wondering 
whether" — At this moment the door opened, and 
Saunders, the butler, brought in a note, which had 
been brought by a young gentleman from the 
rectory. 

Now that afternoon Mrs. Morvyn had, as we 
know, been returning calls, and, amongst other 
visits, she had been at the Pelhams', where the 
Beresfords' party had been brought on the tapis. 

" Charming people the Beresfords," Mrs. Pel ham 
had remarked. ** My girls are looking forward with 
great delight to their annual party ; it is the plea- 
santest possible rendezvous for friends from a dis- 
tance. I can't imagine what they will do without 
Mr. St. John this year, (he was a former curate here 
before you came, Mrs. Morvyn,) he was so capital 
in charades and tableaux ; perhaps he will come 
over for a day or two then ; I am so glad you have 
come in time for it ;" so Mrs. Felham had dis- 
coursed. 

Mrs. Morvyn rejoiced only to think she had been 
put on her guard by Mrs. Pelham, and then and 
there firmly resolved that, if they had an invitation 
to it, not one of the party should go Q' Shenstone 
is almost sure to be in town that evening," she 
consoled herself by thinking) and if possible the 
girls should not hear of it. The note had arrived, 
and now they were all on the qui tdve as to its 
contents. 
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'^ Do enlighten us, aunt," was Frances' remark, 
which was cordially seconded by her sisters. 

Mrs. Morvyn took up the note, and raising her 
eyeglass so as to be quite sure of the direction, 
remarked, *' Had its contents been for you it would 
have been addressed to you, I suppose, Frances; 
a subscription wanted for something or other, no 
doubt, before we have scarcely arrived, too ; those 
Puseyites are always begging " — and the note was 
placed unopened in her work-basket. 

The girls one and all felt decidedly vexed, per- 
haps more from the unpleasant manner in which it 
had all been done. 

Marguerite ventured to suggest gently that the 
people her aunt designated Puseyites, were always 
giving rather than begging, " Don't you remember 
dear Miss Severn used always to say ' it was such 
a privilege to be able to attend a church where 
there was a weekly offertory, which is the most 
scriptural way of giving that exists, and is a fit 
work and duty for the day which is dedicated to 
the service of the Loed.' I hope I am a Puseyite 
if Miss Severn was one ; sHe was always thinking 
of helping other people, denying herself to do so. 
I have often known her get up earlier in the morn- 
ing, so that she might have time to make some 
frocks for the poor little Thompsons, who had lost 
their mother. Mr. Beauclerc said her life was one 
long commentary on'* Blessed are the merciful.' 

" Edith Severn came to teach us, aunt, so that she 
might help her brother with his college expenses at 
Oxford ; but we never knew that, did we, Clara ? 
until Florence Huntley came to tell us about her 
death ; she said she was afraid at first Aubrey 
Severn (her cousin and Edith's brother) would 
have been obliged to leave Oxford, now Edith's 
help would no longer be forthcoming, but that Mr. 
Beauclerc had promised to send him fifty pounds 
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every year until his terms were over. Was it not 
kind of him ?" 

'^ I wish you would not always be bringing up 
Miss Severn to me," was Mrs. Morvyn's answer ; 
" all I can say is, I am very glad I had not the 
responsibility of choosing her for you. You are 
forgetting the time, young ladies, I think. Farton 
will be waiting for you upstairs." 

The girls were not sorry to say " Good night/* 
It was evident their aunt did not intend to be sa- 
tisfied with them ; once alone in their own room, 
then they could give free scope to their hopes and 
fears. 

Ah ! how much is summed up in those two little 
words ! What would life be without hope ? And 
what zest does not fear give when the object of our 
warfare is yet unaccomplished? Trembling we 
stand ; we know not yet whether success will crown 
our endeavours, and the fear of relaxing them spurs 
on our lagging efforts, till the race is done, and we 
lay aside hope for realization, and fear for courage. 

Poor Clara, poor Marguerite ; for them the tmls 
of life now (compared with those which are inse- 
parably connected with increasing years), were, as 
when the san rises in the distant east, and but 
faintly shadows forth in the tremulous lines of dawn, 
the fast approaching glare of midday heat. 

" * Porgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against as. Marguerite, I must say 
that prayer to-night with special reference to Aunt 
Morvyn's provocations ; all day long they have been 
going on ;" these were Clara's first words when she 
arrived at her bedroom. '' I really do feel I have 
something to forgive aunt, she is so unkind in the 
way she talks of dear Miss Severn. I am sure she 
is not half as good as Edith was ; moreover aunt 
knows, how very fond we all were of her, so that 
out of consideration for our feelings, if from no 

E 
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other motive, I think she might give up speaking 
so reproachfully about her. Aunt fully deserved 
the putting down she received from you, Marguerite, 
this evening ; I wonder what it feels like, making 
oneself so eminently disagreeable about everything 
as aunt does ?" 

" Well, don't let us discuss it any more now, 
Clara : uncle will be home soon, and then we can 
ask him to sympathise with us in our schemes for 
usefulness. We can still * Hope on, hope ever,* 
you know, never despairing of right triumphing 
over might at last,*' was Marguerite's rejoinder, 
and then she added, " Don't you remember Mr. 
Beauclerc saying one day, * Giving up our wills to 
another was often the very way we are called on to 
follow our SAYiOTJlEt's injunction of taking up the 
Gross ;' it is often enough, I know, the hardest 
thing to do, and yet it may prove a very step in 
the ladder which is leading us heavenwards." 

" Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days." 

Here was Edith Severn's and Lancelot Beau- 
clerc's teaching bearing good fruit. 

*' Shall we say the hymn on bearing the Cross, 
from the ^ Christian Year,' Clara ? it might help to 
soothe our ruffled spirits ; I never like to go to bed 
feeling vexed with any one, do you ?" 

Before the two girls fell asleep they were in a far 
happier frame of mind : they were watched over, 
we may be sure, by their guardian angels, according 
to the promise, '' The angel of the Lobd tarrieth 
round about them that fear Him." 

** How late the post is to-day," exclaimed Frances 
on entering the library one morning at half-past 
twelve, carrying in her hand a budget of letters. 
''Miss Morvyn has three; there is one for you, 
Clara, I perceive." 

Clara's heart positively sank, for she quickly di* 
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vined her corFespondent. ^' Miss Marcbmont, I feel 
sure," said she, as Erances handed her the letter. 

** "Well, what day does she return ?" asked Mrs. 
Morvyn impatiently. 

Clara reads from her letter : '^ ' My father has been 
very ill, but he is now progressing towards recovery, 
and I shall hope to be with you and dear Marguerite 
this day fortnight ;' (I wish she would not be so 
fond of calling us dear," was Clara's somewhat 
hasty remark, •* it provokes me ;) then she goes on 
to say," continued Clara, still reading from her 
letter, ** * that she has been deriving much comfort 
and pleasure from sitting under dear Mr. Ebenezer 
Salem's teaching, at Zion chapel, near to them ; it 
has been such a pleasant little change from the 
monotony of other services ; a little variety is so 
pleasant, is it not ?' " 

Had this little clause been put in specially for 
Mrs. Morvyn's benefit, their views on such subjects 
agreeing always so well ? 

Clara became positively vexed with Miss March- 
mont now ; a Dissenter at heart, but afraid to con- 
fess it openly, for fear of its damaging her chance of 
getting another situation if she needed one. ** I 
have always said so; is not all this confirmation 
strong?" exclaimed Clara, throwing down her letter. 
"Jw the Church, but not of it; these are the 
Church's worst enemies. I have far more sympa- 
thy with a downright hcmest Dissenter, who is not 
afraid of confessing what he believes ; I can take 
such an one cordially by the hand, and tell him I 
differ from him, but that, nevertheless, I can agree 
to differ ; but how can one deal with such an one 
as Miss Marchmont P I don't think we should 
think ' a little change' from the beautiful services 
at Moorpath, to those at the Tabernacle we used to 
pass every day in London, very enjoyable, should 
we, Marguerite P Pancy complaining of monotony. 
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Is there no comfort for us in the thought that, at 
holy service time 

* We say the prayers and hear the words, 
Which there our &thers said and heard. 

* And surely in a world like this, 

So rife with woe, so scant of bliss, — 
Where fondest hopes are offcenest crossed, 
And fondest hearts are sever'd most, — 

* 'Tis something that we kneel and pray 
With loy'd ones near and far away ; 

One God, one fiiith, one hope, one care, — 
One form of words, one hour of prayer.* ** 

''Miss Marchmont will soon he here, young 
ladies," said Prances good humouredly. " I recom- 
mend you to make the most of your time before 
her return ; I heard her say she intended you to 
embrace a course of seven hours' study daily." 

"Oh! Frances, you don't really mean it," ex- 
claimed her two pupils simultaneously ; *' what will 
become of all our much-anticipated gardening, and 
other out-door pursuits ?" 

" Ko doubt you will find some spare moments 
for these : what would you like to do to-day ?" re- 
turned Frances. 

** Oh, do have a nice country walk, there's a dear 
kind sister," said Marguerite ; '' we want to explore 
the banks of the Dene, and aunt has laid strict 
injunctions upon us not to go alone, as man-traps 
and all sorts of dreadful things, she hears, are found 
there to frighten away the poachers from the covers 
close by," 

** Well, I must write to Mary and Aunt Walton 
this morning, perhaps we can have our walk in the 
afternoon." Frances had scarcely finished her sen- 
tence when steps were heard in the avenue ; on look- 
ing up thev perceived three gentlemen approaching. 

In another moment Marguerite had exclaimed, 
" The Beresfords, I declare, with Mr. Webb, Mr. 
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Beresford's curate. What can they be comiDg for 
I wonder?'* 

'' Some begging expedition, I feel sure," rejoined 
Mrs. Morvyn. " Now, girls, remember you have 
not come out yet, so make yourselves scarce ; re- 
member Miss Marchmont's rule about it when 
visitors appear. I think it is a great pity curates 
have nothing better to do than to waste their time 
in making morning calls ; they have seen us from 
the window, I fear, or we might have pleaded ' not 
at home.' " 

This last remark jarred painfully upon the ears 
of the girls ; Miss Severn had taught them an un- 
deviating rule of truth on all such occasions. 
" Why not say you are engaged," Edith had urged, 
'' instead of taking refuge in an easily discovered 
subterfuge ?" 

Mrs. Morvyn hoped most sincerely that the 
Beresfords had not come with another invitation, 
in which case the girls would be sure to be told of 
it by !Frances ; it was with feelings of very little 
pleasure she looked forward to their visit, and her 
'•porcupine quills" were up before they had even 
entered. 

" I hoped aunt would have allowed us to remain 
in the room, as it is holiday time, Clara," was Mar- 
guerite's remark to her sister, as they were going 
into the schoolroom ; *' I feel sure they have come 
on some mission about the church." 

" We must apologise for interrupting you in the 
morning, Mrs. Morvyn," said Arthur Beresford, 
introducing his two companions, Mr. Webb and his 
brother Vyvian; "we are anxious to get up some 
carols, and would like to know if any of your nieces 
would help us. We have heard them singing in 
Church." 

A volume of Helmore's exquisite carols Arthur 
then drew from his pocket, which he handed po- 
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litely to Mrs. Morvyn, who happened to open it at 
the carol, " Earthly friends will change and falter." 

G-lancing superficially at its contents, her eye 
fell on the words, •* Of the Virgin Mary." " It is 
not at all in my nieces* line, I assure you," was 
Mrs. Morvyn's answer, as she returned the hook to 
Arthur; ''I am quite shocked to think of Pro- 
testants singing in such strains." 

" Will you allow me to leave you them to look 
over ?" was Arthur's gentle reply. " I think you 
have misunderstood the meaning of them, and of 
that one especially, unless you deny the key-note 
of our holy religion, the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. I cannot understand any one, under other 
circumstances, taking exception to the carol when 
rightly understood. Mr. Berkley and his family 
always gave us great help at our concerts. He 
was ever ready to encourage any attempt to draw 
away the men from the public-house ; in fact, he 
set on foot our Church Institute for instruction 
and recreation during the winter months, always 
delivering a lecture himself during the time that it 
was open." 

" I believe Moorpath is greatly blessed in many 
respects," said Frances; "I hear of almshouses 
and an orphanage, an institute and schools : is 
there anything left to be desired P" 

** That we had a larger staff of workers," replied 
Arthur ; '^ that is what we most want. The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
My mother has, fortunately, excellent health, and 
is, in all respects, a second right hand to my father ; 
but we still sadly need helpers." 

'' If any services of mine can avail, they are quite 
at your disposal," returned Frances ; ** I have some 
unoccupied time, and I should be very glad to 
assist Mrs. Beresford in any way she might pro- 
pose." 
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Frances had been somewhat touched by the 
loving manner in which Arthur had alluded to his 
mother. Could it be said of her that she was any- 
body's right hand ? Had she not hitherto been 
burying the talent of usefulness, which is, in one 
way or other, committed to all ? From henceforth 
she resoWed it should be turned to a better ac- 
count. 

''I will ask my mother to call on you,*' said 
Arthur ; *' she will be delighted to give you some 
insight into our parochial machinery, and the me- 
thod by which it is worked, and tell you where 
your services can be turned to the best account." 

"I think, Frances," said Mrs. Morvyn, "you 
will hardly like to undertake anything of the kind 
without your uncle's sanction. My own health is 
so delicate," she added, turning to Arthur, " that 
my offering you any assistance is quite out of the 
question. Moreover, I don't think ladies were in- 
tended for such disagreeable work as cottage visit- 
ing. If I choose to send my servants" (Mrs. 
Morvyn was so fond of using the possessive pro- 
noun on all occasions) " with anything I may have 
to give, I think I shall have done as much as can 
possibly be expected of me." 

The fact was Mrs. Morvyn's pride had been 
teuched. Frances was to be called upon ; Frances 
was to have the insight given her into the paro- 
chial machinery. 

"You have lovely views from your windows," 
struck in Mr. Webb, who hoped to give the con- 
versation a pleasanter turn before they all rose to 
depart; "few places like Deepdene, I think, ex- 
cept—excepting, perhaps, Holthurst." 

" Oh, yes, everything there is couleur de rose, of 
course, Webb, including Miss Mary," said Arthur. 
(This was said sotto voce to Mr. Webb, who was 
standing in the window, looking out at the view.) 
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Poor Mr. Webb coloured up to the very roots of 
his hair, and Arthur was too merciful to increase 
his confusion by continuing the subject. 

Holthurst was an adjoining place about three 
miles distant from Moorpath, and Miss Mary, it 
need scarcely be added, was at this time the object 
of Mr. Webb's intense admiration. Constantly 
had his steps turned in its direction, in the hope of 
meeting Mary, the dearest girl in the world. ^^ Oh, 
Arthur," Mr. Webb was wont to say, breaking out 
without the smallest reference to anything going 
before or following after, ^' such eyes ! like stars 
beaming down upon you, and so good, too, they 
say. Fancy what a lucky man he would be who 
was the happy possessor of such goodness and 
beauty combined.'* 

Mr. Webb's attachment was, alas ! painfully un- 
requited, and Arthur, knowing the state of the 
case, was anxious to draw his thoughts into an- 
other channel; but to very little purpose, for it 
ended in Mr. Vansittart (Mary's father; sending a 
formal note of request to Mr. Webb, begging that 
for the future his visits and civilities at Holthurst 
might be discontinued. 

" Oh, Arthur," Mr. Webb had said one day, « is 
it not terrible ? I may never see Mary any more ; 
it is very cruel to us, I think, on Mr. Yansittart's 
part." 

**My dear fellow," Arthur answered, "you 
ought to have seen long ago Mary never cared for 
you. Pray don't pity her, for your sympathies are 
wasted in that quarter, I fear. Mary's affections 
have long ago been secured in quite another direc- 
tion." 

"I don't blame her," the unhappy Webb re- 
plied ; *^ only I cannot help grieving over it all on 
my own account." 

In such cases silence is often the kindest sym- 
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pathy we can offer ; and Arthur would try, in one 
or other of his gentle ways, to interest Mr. Webb 
in some other way. At the time of their visit to 
the Morvyns, however, things had not come to this 
pass, or the kind-hearted Arthur would have been 
one of the last to have struck a note even of the 
Yansittart chord in his friend's mind. 

** We have paid Mrs. Morvyn quite a visitation," 
said Arthur, rising to leave. **Webb, you have 
some sick to see, I think you .said. Will you not 
change your mind, Mrs. Morvyn, and allow your 
nieces to join us at our carol practice P" continued 
Arthur, genially. 

Now for some little time past Mrs. Morvyn had 
been sitting in a state of inward mortification and 
disgust. At this juncture her feelings very nearly 
got the better of her discretion. With a cold 
smile she begged the presence of her nieces might 
be dispensed with, until, at any rate, she heard 
their uncle's views on the subject. 

" To be snubbed in such a way, by a mere boy, 
too ; it is unbearable, really ! Talking about ' the 
key-note of our holy religion,' indeed! I should 
Hke to know what he knows about it. I thought 
I had had my share of such dictation when Edith 
Severn died ; but it seems not. Mr. Beresford is 
just like her, bringing up reasons for all she said 
and thought. * Join us,' indeed ! he just went the 
wrong way to produce such a result." 

These were the thoughts that passed through 
Mrs. Morvyn's mind as' soon as the Beresfords' 
visit was over that morning. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

TTTHEN Arthur Beresford had urged that the 
^ ^ sentiments contained in the carol were one 
with our Creed's " Bom of the Virgin Mary," he 
had done so with no direct intention of inducing 
Mrs. Morvyn to consent to her niece's participa- 
tion in their choral practisings, but simply with a 
view of defending the doctrine contained in the 
carol, which Mrs. Morvyn had so thoughtlessly 
impugned. 

•'Terribly bigoted, evidently, Arthur," said 
Vyvian, as they walked arm in arm together down 
the Deepdene avenue. '* What a pity Mrs. Mor- 
vyn's unpleasantness, though, should stand in the 
way of the success of our evenings at the school ?" 

'^ Perhaps she does not know what weight the 
Deepdene influence has always had at Moorpath," 
returned Arthur, who was ever ready to put a 
favourable construction on what might be con- 
sidered the failings of others, and this from the 
knowledge of his own heart ; for few probed more 
deeply into it than he, and, as is always the case 
where self-examination is made sincerely, few were 
more ready to make excuses for the shortcomings 
of others. The mote in another was ever ready to 
vanish before the beam in his own case. 

"Arthur," said Vyvian, "if I only could hope 
one day that I should be as good as you, I should 
have little else to desire. All the spoiling you get 
only seems to make you more unselfish, more kind 
ana thoughtful for others. Most people would 
have been soured by a trial such as yours. In this 
case, too, I should have lost my temper over and 
over again with that tiresome Mrs. Morvyn. After 
all the trouble you have had with our musical even- 
ings, for them to fall to the ground because she, 
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forsooth, chooses to think the doctrine we sing 
Popish — it is really too provoking!" 

" Well, talking won't make it any better, Vyvey ; 
supposing we try patience instead, that may. Per- 
haps, after all, we shall have our wish in the matter ; 
at any rate the experiment I suggest cannot fiedl to 
do us more good than harm." 

Arthur Beresford had completed his twenty- 
second birthday the September before the Morvyns 
had taken Deepdene Minster. The Feast of S. 
Michael and All Angels was that on which he was 
bom. His parents had always said, from his infancy, 
Arthur's guardian angel seemed to have watched 
specially over him for good; for from the very 
waters of Baptism his spiritual nature seemed 
gradually to have unfolded itself. The eldest son 
of most excellent parents, he seemed closely to 
have followed in their footsteps. 

" I have to thank my parents for it all," Arthur 
would say, if some success or prize had been gained 
either at school or college ; *' left to myself, how 
different it might have been !" What was ut- 
tered by the lips was most sincerely echoed from 
the heart. 

Of really high attainments (Arthur took a first- 
class at Oxford), popular to a degree both at Eton 
and Oriel, who might not have been proud of such 
spoiling as he had received, and to which Yyvian 
had alluded ? 

Vanity is inherent in our nature, but, like all 
other faUings, it may be kept to a great extent in 
check. Constant watch fiilness had, in Arthur's 
case, reduced it to its lowest possible point. In 
one sense he had an exalted opinion, in another the 
very lowest, of himself. It was exalted, in that he 
was a member of Chbist's mystical Body, the 
Church, and, as such, he must never, by any act of 
his, lower or degrade the dignity of such a union 
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as that of the memhere with the Head ; and yet 
the lowest, because, for such sins as he daily and 
hourly committed, the Son of God had come down 
to suffer and die upon the Tree of Scorn. And it 
had been written for his instruction, " He that ex- 
alteth himself shall be abased." 

Sad, passing sad, was it, that one so naturally 
gifted, so eminently calculated as was Arthur, to 
adorn that priesthood whose succession is from the 
Apostles themselves, should have been physically 
incapable of answering the inward call, of which all 
outward profession should be but as the sign and 
pledge ; but so it was. 

Up to the time Arthur Beresford had gone to 
Oxford no signs of this future delicacy had mani- 
fested themselves. 

Of good height, manly, broad shoulders, and 
strikingly handsome face, who would have imagined 
the mischief which would ensue after the exertion 
of rowing ? 

" You will pull in the eights," Foster of Exeter 
College had said to Arthur one Lent term, when 
boating was at its height. '^ I shall be off at three ; 
pick us up at the barge;" and at three o'clock 
[Beresford met his friend. 

" There are some freshmen in the boat to-day, 
Beresford," was Foster's first remark to his friend ; 
** we are going to try their metal." 

They had rowed down.the river full in the teeth 
of a cutting east wind ; pull, pull, pulling as hard 
as they could go. On returning, Foster remarked, 
^* I shall be quite ready for some dinner ; shall not 
you, Beresford?" but from his friend no answer 
was returned. At first Foster thought that in 
Beresford's case talking and rowing were perhaps 
incompatible ; on alighting, however, Foster made 
some other remark to his friend to which no audible 
answer was vouchsafed, for Arthur's voice was 
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quite gone. All the best doctors were consulted ; 
all agreed in hoping that before long the voice 
might be regained, but they were unanimous in 
protesting against anything like the exertion of 
reading or preaching, for as Dr. Barton had declared, 
after the first few minutes, such reading or preach- 
ing might resolve itself into dumb show ; and 
moreover, very probably bring back a more in- 
veterate return of the attack. 

Arthur had entered with great zest into the re- 
creation of rowing ; it was such a pleasant change 
after lectures and reading ; but now it must all be 
given up. 

Harder — how much harder was it for him to be 
obliged to relinquish the idea of taking holy orders ! 
** Could anything be more trying for me ?" Arthur 
had written to his father (on the evening on which 
the verdict to that effect had been given) '* for me, 
who have so long looked forward to that highest of 
all callings ? What must become of the work com- 
mitted to a priest if reading and preaching be pro- 
hibited for him alike? I cannot but feel sorely 
distressed about it all ; pray send me advice soon 
as to what other profession could be made available, 
fiiiling this one in which my heart's best affections 
have so long been centred." Arthur had been 
writing at the " Union," and was o^ the point of 
dropping his letter into the letter-box, when a 
voice seemed to whisper in his ear. 

" Could anything be more trying for you ? In 
which light will you see your trial — as a cross or a 
blessing P In the lives of all some long-treasured 
wish or hope must needs be relinquished for 
Chbist's sake ; the call to the sacrifice may often 
be, as was Abraham's, the hardest of all to comply 
with, but yet it must be made cheerfully, as was 
his, before the escape or reward can follow; for 
none shall pass into the kingdom but those, in 
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whom there shall have been found a will obedient 
to the will of God." 

It was a critical moment for Arthur ; in his mind 
the question must be answered, whether the trial 
should be to him, from henceforth, as a wing upon 
which his spirit should mount upwards and onwards, 
or as a link in the chain drawing him downwards 
again to the earth. 

In the words of that sweet hymn his resolve on 
the subject was made : 

« O LoED, my God, do Thou Thy holy will, 
I will lie still, — 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 

And break the charm. 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast, 
In perfect rest." 

Slowly and rather sadly Arthur's steps turned in 
the direction of New College gardens ; it was a 
time for thought and earnest meditation. Who 
was he that he should choose his path in life for 
himself? might he not, after all, be more absolutely 
the disciple of Chbist, if he were to forego this, 
the dearly cherished wish of his heart, for a lowlier, 
simpler, vocation ? " Whoever doth not bear his 
cross, and come after Me, cannot be My disciple." 
Had not one of the Apostles themselves a thorn in 
the flesh P Might not this very trial be, if not a 
mark of sonship, yet an entrance for him into the 
fellowship of suffering, without which no one can 
be said strictly to follow in the steps of the great 
Captain of the Church's army ? So Arthur rea- 
soned. Some of his bright dreams for the future 
must be given up ; but then there was still much 
left him, for which he ought to be thankful. 

It was spring time ; and everything around him 
was bursting into life. " Spared nature's glories ; 
home, kindred, friends ; it would be sinful indeed 
if I repined at not having all I could wish for." 
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The College gardens were apparently empty; 
for dinner was going on in hall. In the distance 
was a solitary figure approaching. Arthur at first 
intended walking in another direction, not wishing 
his soliloquy broken in upon ; on drawing a little 
nearer he descried none other than his friend, Lan- 
celot Beauclerc, of Oriel. •* Whom, of all people, 
would one have less expected to see P" said Arthur, 
cordially shaking his friend by the hand ; " and at 
such an hour too, when one would have thought if 
you were in Oxford, in any case you would have 
been at dinner; when did you leave Bockburn P" 

''Only yesterday," said Lancelot, somewhat 
mournfully. The voice spoke volumes to Arthur ; 
for his friend usually was in excellent spirits ; '* there 
is something wrong, I feel sure," thought Arthur; 
** very gently will I probe into the wound and ad- 
minister, if it may be, some balm to the saddened 
spirit." 

''I came here for some quiet thought," was Lan- 
celot's next remark ; " this was the last place where 
Edith and I had any conversation during her last 
visit to Oxford. Tou will remember, Arthur, the 
Commemoration time, they were all down with 
Aubrey. Ah ! how does every word of that happy 
communing rush back into my mind with double 
interest now." 

There was an emphasis laid upon that little ad- 
verb ; the meaning of which Arthur was not slow 
in divining. 

" She sees now what we were talking about then : 
the Beatific vision, and bliss, without a shade of 
sorrow." 

For some time it seemed as though the struggle 
with his feelings would master the spirit of resig- 
nation which, during that Easter Vigil, Lamilot 
had vowed in the church of S. Ninian. With 
few, very few, would Lancelot in any way have 
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alluded to his grief, but when he had been first en- 
gaged to Edith, it had been no small pleasure to 
him to communicate his happiness to his friend ; it 
bad well nigh doubled his joy, and now, now that 
all was so changed, might not his sorrow be cut in 
twain ? It was evident to Lancelot that Arthur 
had never seen the announcement in the Times of 
Edith's death. Arthur had had the obituary in his 
hand on the day it appeared, and he had got within 
one or two of it, when he had been hastily sum- 
moned to a friend's rooms on some important busi- 
ness, and when it was over he quite forgot he had 
not finished what he was reading; this has hap- 
pened to many with a like result. '' A fortnight ago, 
after only six weeks' illness, my darling Edith was 
taken home ;" Lancelot's voice here became pain- 
fully agitated, and Arthur struck in, 
" Don't you feel — 

* It is better to haye loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all ?' 

Ah, well, Lancelot, after all, perhaps ' a sorrow's 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.' 

" Not very long ago I wrote, * Could any sorrow 
be heavier than mine P' There are, I know it well, 
some sadnesses almost too deep for words; my 
prayer for you shall be, that He who sent the blow 
may temper it so as to enable you to bear it. Ah, 
Lancelot I life is indeed made up of chequered sun- 
shine and shadow ; now one, and then the other, 
just to remind us that the true home of our best 
affections, the centre of our deepest joys is still in 
store for us ; bright and beautiml as is this world, 
yet 

^ * Shadows fall on brightest hours, 
^ And thorns remain ; 

So that earth's bliss may be our guide, 
And notour chain.* 
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It is for aDother and a better one that our eyes 
must keep an unceasing Vigil ; failing for looking 
upwards." In comforting others, Arthur was in- 
deed comforting himself; his was indeed ''a heart 
at leisure from itself to soothe and sympathise." 

" Oh Arthur, of all ray friends, I would sooner 
part with any than with you ; it matters not what 
the circumstances are, be they joy or sorrow, into 
your friendly ear they are never poured in vain ; 
and now too when one would have expected you to 
be wrapped up in your own sorrow, (tfones told me 
all about it, when I asked if you were in Oxford) ; 
yet it is still yours to^ heal and console." 

" Only an hour or two ago," said Arthur, " I was 
murmuring at the cross laid upon me, and would 
have exchanged it for a lighter one, if my own 
will had been consulted. The evening is damp 
now, and I must go to my rooms and write some 
• letters. 

*' You will be at chapel in the morning, Lance- 
lot," said Arthur, as the two friends parted ; '^1 
must not ask you to join me now, for I have pro- 
mised not to exert my voice in the least, and I have 
already been talking more than I ought ; with you, 
the temptation to do so might overpower my sense 
of discretion." 

"I have promised Aubrey Severn to pass the 
evening with him," was Lancelot's answer, "and 
duty at S. Ninian's will call me back by the first 
train in the morning ; I am so glad to have met 
you :" there was a warm grasp of the hand on 
either side, which conveyed no small measure of 
silent sympathy, and Arthur was once more 
alone. 

How different was the tone of Arthur's second 
letter to his father 1 To Mr. Beresford and Jtiis 
mother the trial, to which of course some allosibn 
was made, seemed more akin to a blessing ; th^y 

r 
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might well feel thankful to be the parents of snch 
a son ; for it was Arthur's 

" To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above. 
And veileth love, itself is love.** 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

" A EE you ready, girls ?" exclaimed Frances, as 
-^ she stood at the bottom of the Deepdene 
staircase, fully equipped for a:ramble of exploration 
with her sisters on the afternoon of the day on 
which the Beresfords and Mr. Webb paid their 
first visit to the Morvyns. " Will you remind me 
to post my letters, Marguerite, to Mary and Aunt 
Walton ? the latter is an answer to an invitation 
to the Beacon ; Clara was so full of her letter this 
morning, that I had no time to tell you anything 
about mine ; I have been talking it all over with 
aunt. At present, I don't think any of us will be 
able to accept it. As far as I am concerned, I 
would rather settle down here for a time than be- 
come a rolling stone again so soon ; it is out of the 
question for either of you, because Miss March- 
mont's approaching return was heralded to-day by 
the letter you seemed to enjoy so much, Clara." 

" Frances, you are an inveterate and incorrigible 
tease, but please go on," said Clara. 

" But for this," continued Frances, ** aunt thought 
you and Marguerite might have spent a fortnight 
at the Beacon." 

" For my part, I would much rather stay here," 
rejoined her sister. ** Aunt Walton might just as 
well have invited us when we were shut up in 
l^ondon last spring." 

" It is lucky you have your wish on the subject," 
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said Frances ; " perhaps it is as well your senti- 
ments on the point were not sooner divulged, for 
who knows which way it might have been settled 
then !" 

'* We are both longing for a good chat with you, 
Frances," said Marguerite ; " Clara very nearly 
began her catechism at dinner, but Aunt Morvyn 
looked so terribly gluropy, that we agreed to post- 
pone it until we got you alone. Fray tell us all 
about the visitors of this morning." 

''I suspected as much," answered her sister, 
laughingly ; " birth, parentage, and education of 
all three ; how they looked, and what they said 
during their half hour's visit. What silly children 
you are" (Frances always called her sisters the 
children from long force of habit), "just as if I 
could know everything about them in so short a 
time. Mr. Beresford spoke of plenty of work and 
few hands to do it," continued Frances ; " so with 
Uncle Morvyn's approbation (if I get it,) I have 
promised them some share of my time, and Mrs. 
Beresford is to call to initiate me into some of the 
parish mysteries." 

'* What was Mr. Webb like, Frances ?" 

The walking party had now arrived at Moorpath, 
and were crossing some meadows intersected by 
the Dene in small streamlets, when, on looking up, 
whom should they perceive but Mr. Webb himself 
on the farther side of the meadow, and separated 
from them by the water. 

" There is the hero himself," said Frances gently, 
" now you will be able to judge for yourselves, girls, 
no doubt he will come and speak to us." 

Mr. Webb was due, however, at another part of 
Moorpath then ; he was in the act of raising his hat 
to Miss Morvyn, when a strong gust of wind ze- 
moved it from his hand and it floated rapidly down 
the stream. 
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"Oh, dear! oh, dear me! help, pray!" exclaimed 
its unlucky owner ; at this moment a roan, who bad 
been at work near, came to the rescue, and with 
the aid of a long pole succeeded in fishing Mr. 
Webb*8 hat out of its watery bed. It had all hap- 
pened at a most unfortunate moment, just when 
he was anxious to create a favourable impression ; 
but it could not be helped, and the only thing for 
him to do was to carry his hat up Moorpath on 
the end of his stick. 

Marguerite and Frances, joined by Clara, bad a 
tremendous laugh when the contreiemp was over. 
Marguerite, especially, had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. " We must hope, girls, you have not 
been heard,** said Prances, who was the first to re- 
gain her composure ; " Mr. Webb was evidently ex- 
tremely anxious to be civil, and deserves our pity 
far more than our ridicule," she continued. 

** I hope we shall find our way down here when 
Miss Marchraont returns," was Clara's remark, " it 
is such a very pretty walk." 

" Pleasant as it is," answered Frances, "we must 
not overtire ourselves, for you know we are engaged 
to the Hilarys' this evening." 

" I wonder who will be there," said Clara. 

" Mrs. Hilary told us the Beresfords were going, 
and that they were so clever and au fait in cha- 
rades ; but she only mentioned this on going out 
at the door, and after aunt had accepted the invita- 
tion for you, or I am sure you would not have been 
allowed to go," was Frances' answer. 

Now the Hilarys had a capital old-fashioned house 
a few miles from Moorpath ; when they first came 
into the neighbourhood they had had what they 
called a house-warming there, a very large party 
indeed ; but this had been repeated every year 
since, and it was the opinion of many, that Thorpe- 
lands must have been warmed through and through 
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long ago. On this occasion, to which Frances had 
referred, the thermometer must have arrived at 
its highest possible degree, for everybody enjoyed 
themselves immensely ; the Morvyns especially, for 
they had then an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with their new neighbours. 

** Miss Grundy being absent, how could the party 
fail to be pleasant P what a relief it must have been 
not having her perpetually at your side 1" Mary had 
written from the Isle of Wigbt, in answer to Clara's 
letter, describing it all. 

Frances; of course, like a dear kind sister as she 
was, introduced her sisters to the Beresfords (Ar- 
thur and Vyvian were the only representatives of 
the family at the Hilarys' that evening) ; they 
were anything but disappointed with their new 
friends, and tbe evening, which was really a long 
one, appeared very short to the girls. 

Arthur had promised to play the organ to them 
in Moorpath church one day, and take them up also 
to see the view from the church tower, which was 
exceedingly fine ; so that there was a considerable 
amount of pleasure in store for Clara and Mar- 
guerite this holiday time. 

There was one little circumstance which happened 
during that evening at the Hilarys', and which had 
been repeated to Arthur by one of his little friends 
in strict confidence. There was always a bran-tub 
at Thorpelands every year containing a present for 
each of the guests ; now little Minnie Felham had 
been standing near to Marguerite after winning her 
prize from the generous tub, when some hobble- 
dehoy of a boy passed her rather roughly, and 
knocked her dear little wax doll out of her band ; 
in another moment it was trampled on, and nothing 
but tiny pieces remained to show what its former 
beauty had been. Foor little Minnie was terribly 
disconsolate ; she had valued her present far more 
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from the honour and glory it would be showing ill 
to Wilton, her old nurse, than from the intrinsie 
value of the gift ; now that pleasure was all at aa 
end for her ! 

Marguerite saw it all at a glance, and beseeching 
Minnie to dry her eyes, promised her the present 
she had won instead. Poor little Minnie's admi- 
ration of and gratitude to Marguerite knew no 
bounds; she was not slow to share her pleasure 
with her sworn ally, Arthur Beresford. "Miae 
Morvyn did it all in a whisper when we were be- 
hind the large screen in the hall, and I was crying ; 
you won't tell anybody, will you P for fear I shooU 
be called selfish for taking it." 

Of course Arthur promised secresy, reserving fa] 
himself the right of thinking about it all neverthe^ 
less, and drawing from it some not very unnatural 
deductions. " So Miss Marguerite is as gentle u 
she looks ; I should like very much to improve hei 
acquaintance ; clever too, I should say, how quickly 
she guessed the charade ;" Arthur always returning 
to his original intention of becoming better ac- 
quainted, as soon as might be, with the object oJ 
his soliloquy. Ah I well, it was only a trifle aftei 
all, but then, 

" Trifles make the sum of human things." 

Arthur was not very sorry, that though term timi 
was near at hand again, he, in virtue of his termi 
being finished, was for the present going to remuB 
with his mother at Moorpath. There was a littk 
fact which had rather tended to lessen his complete 
enjoyment of the evening, which was this, th«1 
whenever the name of Eobert had been alluded ix 
in the charade. Marguerite had become first whit< 
and then red, and had looked for the time being 
the very picture of unhappiness ; when should b< 
be able to solve the mystery of this ? And yel 
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Marguerite looked so open, and had such a bright 
smile on h^ face, that hers most be a mind at 
peace with all the world. 

Yes, Marguerite had looked very lovelj that 
evening, dressed in her simple white tarlatan gown, 
which had been compared to a snow-drift by one 
of the party: her deep grey eyes were shaded 
by long eyelashes, which with her dimples added 
not a little to the generally sweet expression of her 
face. Until lately Marguerite's hair had been al- 
lowed to fall loosely oyer her shoulders (and what 
hair it was ! so thick, and bright, and long), but 
now it was gathered up into a large coil at the 
bai^, and some dark crimson velvet was entwined 
amongst it all, which contrasted well with its bright 
aobarn hue. 

*' Who is that strikingly nice looking girl, the 
belle of the party, I should say ?" 

This was no uncommon remark made, as Mar- 
guerite glided noiselessly past. 

To my mind, her chief beauty consisted in an 
utter absence of self-consciousness, of which gift 
few, even 4 of her less beautiful sisters (using this 
last expression generally, rather than relatively) are 
the happy possessors. 

^ Uncle will be home this evening," said Frances, 
as she was returning through Moorpath, after an 
expedition there with her sisters the day after the 
Hilarys' party ; ** how much we shall have to tell 
him/' 

As they were retracing their steps up the hill, 
they met, coming out of a cottage, Arthur Beres- 
Ibrd and his mother: a bright smile lighted up 
Arthur's face as he became aware of the Morvvns' 
approach. " It is the Miss Morvyns," said Arthur, 
turning to his mother ; *^ at last here is an opening 
to introduce you." 

^ We have been unfortunate in not meeting as 
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yet," Mrs. Beresford began ; *• I was very sorry to 
be unable to accept the Hilarys' invitation last 
evening, which would have given me a pleasant 
opportunity of becoming acquainted. The claims 
of my husband's parish are rather pressing at this 
season, and the fact is, that when the evening comes 
I ofben feel too lazy to go out again ; just now, 
owing to our having lost several helpers, I have 
been specially busy. My son tells me you will be 
kind enough to give Moorpath some of your time, 
Miss Morvyn ; it will be, I assure you, most grate- 
fully accepted. What sort of work suits you best P 
We have almshouses, and an . orphanage, and sick 
people in abundance ; some of the old people es- 
pecially are glad of a friendly visit ; many of them 
indeed are unable to read, and they are also pre- 
vented by the infirmities of age from joining us in 
the duty and privilege of daily prayers ; though I 
believe some of them, when they hear the bell, and 
the known time for service is come, join us in spirit 
though not in presence. We are just going into 
the almshouses," Mrs. Beresford continued; "if 
you like I can introduce you to one or two of its 
inmates." 

**I am afraid," answered Frances, "I must re- 
main with my sisters ; during the absence of their 
governess I am supposed to be in charge." 

"We can all go in, Miss Morvyn, that is, of 
course, if your sisters are so disposed P" 

Arthur very soon overtook the two girls, who 
were anything but unwilling to be included in 
Frances' introduction to some of the old people. 

It was exactly what Clara had most been de- 
siring, and it had all come about so pleasantly. 

"Moorpath Almshouses were built," said Mrs. 
Beresford, " in the year 1800, by Wickham Eysham, 
who was a large and wealthy landowner in this 
place at that time. The cost of building and en- 
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dowing them was defrayed, by his setting aside a 
tithe of bis fortune, which, in this way» he dedicated 
to God. They have accommodation for twenty 
widows, or other aged women (the former having 
the prior claim) ; the left wiog will take in fifteen 
old men. There was only one stipulation made in 
bequeathing the gift to the parish, which was, 
* that the inmates mnst be members of the Church 
of England, and parishioners of Moorpath.' Per- 
haps you would like to see the Chapel first ; or, 
more properly, I should say, the Oratory ; for so it 
was styled by Wickham Eysham." Mrs. Beresford 
then opened an old oak door, and in another moment 
the full beauty of the little building was displayed 
to their view. The first things that attracted their 
attention were the rich stained glass windows, 
which shed a subdued light over it all ; each light 
in the windows had some suitable subject within it ; 
in &ct, there was quite a study to be made from the 
arrangement of the whole, great care being dis- 
played in the selection. 

" We must pass on," said Mrs. Beresford ; " for 
this afternoon my time is not altogether at my own 
disposal. It is just supper time, I think, so that 
we shall find most of the inmates in the common 
room." 

As it proved ; for on entering it, the words of 
their short but very expressive grace fell upon the 
ears of the little party : " May the Blessed bless." 
It was a translation of a Latin grace ('' Benedictus 
benedicat") that had been used when Wickham 
Eysham was at College. In drawing up the rules 
for the use of the almspeople, this was one that, 
before meals, ''May the Blessed bless," should 
be said ; and after, ** Blessings to the Blessed" 
(^'Benedicto benedicatur.") 

The little party had a few kind words to say to 
all, and how their faces had lighted up on the 
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appearance of Mrs. Beresford and Arthur. One 
of the inmates of the almshouse was not only 
stone-blind, but partially paralyzed also, so that 
she was never able to join the others at meals; 
indeed, Mrs. Brown was rarely, if ever, able to 
leave her room. Mrs. Beresford, after leaving the 
common room, had been telling the girls about her 
old friend, and of her wonderful contentment in 
all her troubles. She was taking the Morvyns to 
Mrs. Brown's rooms, when Clara remarked, 

'* In a place where there were so many helps to 
goodness, and where they were surrounded by so 
many blessings, she thought everybody ought to be 
contented." 

Mrs. Beresford divined in a moment the thoughter 
that were passing through Clara's mind : it was 
the proximity of the chapel to them all, the privilege 
of the especial care and direction of Moorpatb's 
Eector, and, above all, the manner in which the 
inmates there seemed shut out from the world's 
unceasing battle in their quiet home, that Clara 
almost seemed to covet ; ** And yet," said Mrs. 
Beresford, " in spite of all the blessings which I 
acknowledge surrounds them, very few would con- 
sider blindness as an equivalent for them all, and 
something for which to be thankful. I think it is 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who says, somewhere, that 
' God has provided one remedy for all the evils in 
the world, and that is a contented spirit.' Mrs. 
Brown seems to live in an atmosphere of perpetual 
sunshine. Eight years is a long time to be shut 
out from all the sweet sights of nature and the dear 
faces of those we love. I suppose few know what 
an isolation such an affliction as Mrs. Brown's in- 
volves until they can speak of it from experience," 
continued Mrs. Beresford ; " but here we are at her 
door." 

" Ah ! there's my dear lady," said Mrs. Brown, 
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as the soft tones of Mrs. Beresford's voice fell upon 
her ear. 

" We have come rather a strong force to see you 
to-day," was Mrs. Beresford's rejoinder : " the Miss 
Morvyns from Deepdene Minster, as well as Mr. 
Arthur, are in the room with you now. I have 
brought them in specially to see you, so that they 
may find their way in here sometimes." 

"Very happy to see you, ladies," said Mrs. 
Brown. *' I'm sure I don't know what we should all 
do without Mrs. Beresford," she continued. " It 
is a good thing for ns there are such kind people in 
the world. We are all in great trouble," Mrs. 
Brown went on to say, " at hearing such bad news 
of Mr. Eanshawe. Pray what accounts have you 
of him to-day, ma'am ? We can't bear the thoughts 
of losing you all from Moorpath ; but Mr. Arthur, 
you know, we always hope to keep you," said Mrs. 
Brown, turning in his direction. *' It is to be 
hoped, for so many reasons, Mr. Fanshawe's life 
may be spared." 

"Mr. Eanshawe is evidently very ill," replied 
Mrs. Beresford; "all possible means for his recovery 
are being used ; the result must be left with con- 
fidence in higher hands than ours ; to that decision 
we must humbly submit." There was a pause for a 
minute or two, as though the speaker was feeling, 
as well as saying, the words of resignation she 
Tittered. 

It was quite evident to the Morvyns very little, 
if any, hope was entertained by Mrs. Beresford as 
to the ultimate issue of Mr. Fanshawe's illness, 
which was heart disease. 

"The privilege of working here is still ours," 
said Mrs. Beresford; " though we know not what is 
in store for us as to the future. Let us not dwell on 
what may seem a dark cloud overshadowing us all 
at this time, but look forward to the perfect day 
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when the eyes of the blind shall be opened. Now 
we, too, Mrs. Brown, are led by ways that we know 
not ; but in that day all the films which sorrow, 
disappointments and changes have caused, and 
which seem, for a time, to have dimmed the eye of 
faith, shall vanish away, and ' our eyes shall see 
the King in His beauty, and behold the land which 
is very far off.' " 

" Our citizenship is in Heaven," said Mar- 
guerite softly to Clara, as they filed down the narrow 
path, leading from the almshouses to the road: 
" that I am sure is true in Mrs. Beresford's case. 
My visit to the almshouses will not have been in 
vain if it leads me to believe that there is no life so 
bright, no vocation so holy, but that sorrow, suf- 
fering, and change will still be necessary to purify 
the remaining alloy from the gold, making it ready 
and meet for the Befiner's use. I was only think- 
ing just now how happy Mrs. Beresford must be, 
and now I scarcely think I would change places 
with her. What a dreadful trial the prospect of 
leaving Moorpath must be to them." 

Yes, Marguerite was quite right ; the thought of 
leaving it was a trial to them all. For ten years 
Mrs. Beresford, her husband and children, had been 
closely wound up in all that concerned Moorpath's 
spiritual and temporal interests. Ah ! how changed 
might it all be now, any day, any hour ; but, as we 
have seen, in the uncertainty and doubt which hung 
over the future, Faith led the way, and the pillar 
of fire by night, and the cloud by day, was ever 
present in the way which just now seemed desert. 

The little, party were all strangely silent for a 
time, each one being taken up with thoughts of 
their own. Mrs. Beresford was thinking of Herbert 
Fanshawe, and, inwardly praying that, if indeed it 
were G-on's will to him, his soul might be waflbed 
by the angels to the abode of the faithful departed. 
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The Morvyns, on their part, were saddened at the 
prospect of so soon losing their friends. (As thej 
wound their way up the hill the passing bell was 
distinctly heard; at Moorpath it was ever the passing 
bell that was tolled ; in most parishes it is after 
the soul has taken leave of the body that we hear 
it ; here the prayers of the faithful were asked as 
the «oul was taking flight ; but this was only one of 
many good old customs that still prevailed at Moor- 
path.) They had now arrived at the little gate 
leading from the lane into the Eectory ; the Mor- 
vyns vi'ere about to take leave, when Mrs. Beresford 
suggested Arthur's seeing them home ; '^ it has be- 
come so suddenly dark, and you might, perhaps, be 
alarmed if you were accosted by one of the G-rim- 
wald Heath gipsies who not seldom find their 
way down here at such times in search of stray 
chickens, &c." 

Arthur was of course delighted to be an escort, 
and the little party were again on their way to 
Deepdene Minster. 

" For whom was the passing bell just now?'* was 
Clara's first question. 

" For Mary "Watson, I imagine : she seemed at 
the point of death when we were there just now," 
replied Arthur. ** My father, who administered 
the Holy Communion to her this morning, thought 
her sinking fast, even then." 

** We have not yet explored Grimwald Heath. 
From all accounts it must be one of the most unin- 
teresting walks of the neighbourhood," said Frances. 
" It is a wild heath, indeed," replied Arthur, " with 
only one or two scattered dwellings upon it ; there 
is a hamlet to the left which comes within our 
district, but the way to that is through another 
road. At present the people there are rather more 
than two miles from the parish church. My father 
and his curate have a service there every week," 
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added Arthur ; " for the sick, and those unable to 
walk 80 far, it is a great boon. There is only one 
room in the hamlet which will hold twenty people. 
What we most want is a church." 

" What a privilege it would be to be the happy 
means of providing one/' said Marguerite, who had 
been taking great interest in all Arthur said. 

" Plans are being drawn out. Miss Morvyn, and 
the matter is, I hope, being put on a straightforward 
footing. Our great difficulty was the question of 
the site, most of the property there belonging to a 
dissenter — a non-resident, fortunately. I think, 
however, we can now look all the difficulties in the 
face." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

AETHUE had been walking side by side with 
Marguerite ; the opportunity for knowing her 
better, as he had resolved to do, had thus arrived ; 
moreover, he felt more and more that there was an 
indefinable unity of feeling between them, which 
made him sure that if he told her of all his sorrow, 
which was so closely connected with Faversham, it 
would be poured into no unsympathetic ear. So 
he fearlessly began — " Some years ago," said Ar- 
thur, " an aunt of mine left me £8000 in a legacy; 
she was my godmother, and to her loving prayers 
and tender care, for some years of my life (those 
indeed which were passed at Eton, for my aunt 
lived at Windsor), I owe no small thanks. The 
money so left was to accumulate until I came of 
age, when I was to dispose of it all as I liked. It 
has been my constant wish to devote the greater 
part of that sum to the service of the Church ; at 
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Inst the way to do so seems opeu, and we hope, 
ere long, a charch may be built in the hamlet of 
Paversham, and that the people there will have an 
opportunity of joining in the daily worship of the 
Charch. 

** For some time," continued Arthur, " it was 
supposed possible the future curate there might 
have been myself; but now (and as these words 
were said, one intense paroxysm of sadness passed 
through his mind, which was in a measure slightly 
visible in his face, and made his voice shake) now, 
all is changed." It was the first time that Arthur 
had allowed himself to approach the subject to any 
one but his parents and Lancelot ; but his com- 
panion had been listening to all he said with wrapt 
attention, and he went on to explain how that the 
doctor had once and for all prohibited him thinking 
of Holy Orders. " Perhaps, when Faversham is 
fairly organised, some share of work may be mine 
there yet." 

" I suppose God would never have suffered so 
many sadnesses in the world, and have sent them 
especially to those whom He best loves, had He not 
intended them to prove nurseries of virtue, the 
exercise of wisdom, the trial of patience, and the 
venturing for a crown before the gate of glory 
arrived." It was a passage from one of Mar- 
guerite's favourite books which she had quoted to 
Arthur after he had told her of his sorrow. It 
seemed so exactly to the point that she had pre^ 
ferred using it to any of her own poor words. 

The thought was full of comfort to him : as he 
was pondering over the words "the trial of patience," 
" venturing for a crown," Frances joined them, re- 
marking, " She was so sorry to hear of Mr. Fan- 
Bhawe's illness. I think I express the feelings of 
all our present party when I say, we hope that he 
may yet get better, and that Mr. and Mrs. Beres- 
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ford will be permitted to remain in Moorpath. We 
are expecting my uncle this evening," she con- 
tinued ; '' I hope you will come in with us, and 
allow me to introduce you." 

The lodge gate leading to Deepdene was just 
being opened by Arthur when the sound of wheels 
was heard, and in another minute the dog cart, 
containing Mr. Morvyn and one of his brothers-in- 
law, dashed up to the gate. 

"Very nearly running over you, dear girls," said 
Mr. Morvyn, good-naturedly. "I bring Uncle 
Walton down with me this time, you see; how 
much lionising over the new place you will have to 
do with him. You are out late this evening ; lost 
your way, I suppose P" 

At this juncture Arthur emerged from behind 
the gate, and he was immediately introduced to 
Mr. Morvyn by the girls, ** Mr. Beresford kindly 
escorted us home, uncle," said Frances. "Mrs. 
Beresford, whom we met during the earlier part of 
our walk, suggested we might be alarmed if we met 
any gipsies on our way home." 

" I hope Mr. Beresford will join us at dinner," 
said Mr. Morvyn. " Will half-an-hour be sufficient 
time for you to return in? You would prefer 
letting your people know at home, no doubt. I am 
very anxious to be initiated into one or two little 
matters respecting Moorpath." 

Arthur, we may be sure, was delighted to answer 
in the affirmative, so, after a bright au revoir^ he 
quickly retraced his steps to the Rectory. ** Clara 
and Marguerite, you may join us at dinner this 
evening, if you will, in honour of Uncle Walton's 
first visit to Deepdene. (Mr. Morvyn was always 
so glad of any excuse to have his nieces with him.) 
Your dear faces seem quite strangers to me," he 
continued. " It was so different when we were in 
London, and I saw my pets every day." 
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Clara aod Marguerite both agreed when they 
arrived at their room before dressiDg for dinner 
that evening, that Uncle Morvyn's kindness quite 
made up for all Aunt Bertha* s unpleasantnesses.. 

As Arthur hastened home his thoughts wandered 
back to the pleasant walk he had had that afternoon. 
The sound of Marguerite's voice seemed still to 
linger in his ear. In fact, the impression she had 
made upon him at the Hilarys' had decidedly deep- 
ened rather than diminished, and he already con- 
fessed to himself a strong penchant for her society. 
By which of her many charms had he been most 
entangled P Her gentle, bashful manner, her bright 
eyes, or sunny smile ? 

How well the girls looked when they appeared at 
dinner that evening in their simple white dresses ; 
(Clara and Marguerite always wore white in the 
evening to please Uncle Shenstone, whose favourite 
dress it was for them ;) there were some pieces of 
maiden-hair fern arranged in their hair, and, in 
firont, they each had a bouquet of snowdrops, which 
had £rst shown their tiny white bells, above ground, 
that week. 

But dinner had fairly commenced at last. 

" So you have settled down here," was Mr. Wal- 
ton's first remark to Bertha. " Very pretty place, 
evidently, but sadly dull, I should think." 

Mr. Morvyn then struck in that he did not know 
half the names of his new neighbours yet. " Bertha 
and my nieces have been doing the civil, I believe, 
in the way of returning calls." Arthur was sitting 
opposite to Marguerite rather than next to her, 
as he had hoped to do, and was chatting away plea- 
santly to Frances, when Mr. Morvyn exclaimed, 

'' The gentlemen in our carriage coming down 
this evening from London, were lamenting ex- 
tremely the announcement made in this evening's 
Standard of the death of a Mr. Fanshawe ; from 

Qt 
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what they said I gathered he had been a curate 
here once, but I imagine it was long before your 
time, Mr. Beresford ?'* 

•Por one brief moment Marguerite and Arthur's 
eyes met ; in the next, Arthur Beresford had 
fainted. " Air, water," said Marguerite ; who, being 
opposite, had been the first to perceive the effect 
the sad news had on Arthur ; in fact, she thought 
from the extreme pallor of his countenance, for a 
minute or two, that he was going speedily to follow 
Mr. Fanshawe. The bay window was thrown wide 
open, and Arthur was laid full length upon his back; 
it was some little time before consciousness re- 
turned ; when it did, however, it was to find Dr. 
Symmonds, the Moorpath doctor, bathing his tem- 
ples and hands with Eau de Cologne, while Prances 
and Marguerite were acting as handmaids, one 
fanning him and the other holding a strong-smelling 
bottle in her hands. 

" Where am I ? what is it ? oh, what is it ?" 
asked Arthur, as he gradually woke to a sense of 
being in a strange room, with some strange faces 
around him. 

" In very good quarters, I assure you ; only keep 
quiet, Arthur, I intreat you,*' said Dr. Symmonds, 
gently; "we don't want any more fainting fits, 
the last was quite long enough ; you must try and 
pick up a little, so as to be ready to return to 
the rectory when Mr. Siorvyn's carriage comes 
round." 

**0h, Symmonds," said Arthur, "after all my 
resolutions of strength and bravery, to fall so sadly 
short ! but the news was so unexpected, as it fell 
suddenly from Mr. Morvyn's lips; one minute 
after, everything in the room seemed to move, and 
then I saw and felt no more until 1 found you here, 
as ever, the faithful and kind ; and to you, (turning 
to the girls,) a thousand apologies are due;" and 
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though Arthur's voice here became almost inaudi* 
ble, his eyes spoke volumes of thanks, and they all 
felt more than repaid for their trouble and pains. 

A soft step was now heard in the room, and when 
Marguerite turned round she saw Mr. Morvyn 
bending over Arthur, and heard him saying, " I 
have just come to say how grieved I am for having 
BO unconsciously given you pain, Mr. Beresford ; I 
had not the smallest idea to what extent Moorpath's 
spiritual and temporal interests were bound up and 
connected with Mr. Fanshawe. The gentlemen in 
the train were perfect strangers to me ; having my 
brother-in-law with me, with whom I was convers- 
ing, I only heard a sentence every now and then. 
I can only hope you will accept my most sincere 
regrets." 

" I am not aware that I have anything to forgive, 
and have only myself to blame," returned Arthur, 
as soon as he was sufficiently recovered to speak ; 
" the news you have brought from London must 
necessarily make great changes for us, for in six 
months my father will be obliged to resign into 
other hands his stewardship here." 

At this moment Saunders threw open the door, 
saying the carriage was ready. 

Marguerite was roused by his entrance from a 
reverie, into which she had fallen ; her thoughts 
had wandered to the church, the almshouse, and, 
above all, to the hamlet. " Poor Faversham !" she 
soliloquised : " no church now, I suppose ; no Mr. 
Beresford to take a loving care of it all ; how much 
hangs upon the thread of one life ; how much often 
of sunshine or shadow for others." That afternoon 
it had been all hopefulness for the future, now it 
seemed as if happiness for her friends could con- 
sist only in retrospection of the past ; just as they 
were all becoming better acquainted with the Beres- 
fords, and her wishes in this respect were being 
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crowned with success, they were to be snatched 
awaj from Moorpath, as flowers, which in a garden 
have been shedding their fragrance and sweetness 
around, by a high and stormy wind. 

But Arthur was rising to depart ; very sad cer- 
tainly, but very gentle was his manner, as he thanked 
his kind friends for all their attention and care. 

" We shall hope to see you soon again here, and 
under happier circumstances," said Mr. Morvyn. 
" Symmonds, you will see Mr. Beresford safely to 
the Eectory;" and the carriage drove off. 

Mr. Walton was a man who, of all others, most 
hated interruption at his dinner ; the little scene, 
therefore, that had occurred was not exactly the 
happiest as regards his first acquaintance with 
Deepdene. 

But perhaps Mrs. Morvyn had been the most 
indignant of all ; '' So upsetting too. I wish the 
girls would not be so fond of asking people in to 
dinner, Sbenstone, without my knowledge; it is 
really unbearable." 

" I was the delinquent, I fear, Bertha," returned 
her husband ; " there were several parish matters 
I wished to talk over with Mr. Beresford ; to say 
the truth, I was extremely taken with his appear- 
ance : we could not possibly tell how unhappily 
it would end. I little thought that the death I 
heard o(^ so casually in the train, would affect us as 
nearly as it seems likely to do. The Beresfords 
will be a sad loss to Moorpath, 1 fear." 

Mrs. Morvyn had only been waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to introduce the subject of their 
call, and of the Eomanising tendency of the teach- 
ing at Moorpath generally ; the time for it appeared 
to be farther off than ever, after the last speech of 
her husband. One little bit of mischief she must, 
however, positively make upon the subject. " Don't 
blame me, Shenstone, if any body carries off one of 
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your nieces one of these days ; it is quite evident 
that I have no control over any of their proceed- 
ings; you can scarcely expect me to accompany 
them in all their walks ; for my part I should think 
it would be better if they remained in the garden 
until Miss Marchmont's return, which I am thankful 
to say, will be very soon now." 

" In London," returned Mr. Morvyn, " I strongly 
objected to my nieces going about alone ; and they 
never transgressed against my wishes in this re- 
spect ; I see no cause for it in the country ; very 
soon we shall have no longer need of Miss March- 
mont, when the girls must necessarily become more 
independent." 

** Well, Uncle Walton, bow do you like Deep- 
dene?" said Frances, on entering the breakfast- 
room next morning. *' Is there not a glorious view 
of the Dene from this window ? how lovely it will 
all look when the fresh green bursts out." 

" Still more lovely in the autumn," said Clara ; 
who at this moment threw her arms round Prances' 
neck, as she wished her good morning. " We never 
half thanked you for the walk yesterday. Mar- 
guerite and I enjoyed it so much." 

" I wrote to Aunt Walton only yesterday," said 
Frances, **in reply to her kind invitation." 

"To say you are coming, I hope," returned her 
nnde, as pleasantly as for him it was possible. 

" "Not just now, thank you, uncle. Eolling stones 
gather no moss. I really do feel I ought to em- 
ploy myself usefully here for a time; there is 
plenty for any one to do who has the will, I assure 
you." 

" Well, we have plenty of curates at the Beacon, 
which is a sign of work, I suppose. Wittersham 
is well preserved in this respect. What a pity you 
don't come to kill olf some half dozen, girls P I am 
sure there all your good works would find a large 
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field for admiration. Perhaps, after all, you would 
enjoy the Wittersham balls as much as anything ; 
they are generally considered very brilliant affairs. 
How soon will you be trotted out, Marguerite ?" 

If Mr. Walton had never been a favourite before, 
it was scarcely likely the preceding speeches would 
win for him a larger share ot his nieces-in-law's 
affection. 

'^ Dinners, balls, suppers, match-making ; of what 
else does Uncle Walton ever think?" Clara had 
asked one evening, after a visit of his in London, 
when a conversation, like the foregoing, had created 
a prejudice against him in the girls' minds. *' Match- 
making — such a responsible, serious amusement; 
I hope I shall never oe brought id contact with it 
in any way ; how much better to leave people to 
find out a person's good points than, as is too often 
done, to dangerously exaggerate another's virtues, 
until their faults and failings are so concealed that 
an engagement is formed, which ends, alas, too 
often in disappointment and grief: 'utterly un- 
suited ;' that was what was once discovered by two 
people who had been thrown each against the 
other ; but, who found out, in process of time, that 
their real sympathies in common were but few and 
far between," continued Clara. "Uncle Walton 
shall never amuse himself in this way at my ex- 
pense ; of that I am determined," she added, in a 
somewhat boastful strain, — 

" I care for nobody : and nobody cares for me." 

" Somebody cares for you, Clara," rejoined Mar- 
guerite ; " Frances, and Uncle Morvyn, and an- 
other person, which is I, not a little. Moreover, 
as Uncle Walton has but just remarked, you have 
only to visit the Beacon to attract half a dozen ad- 
mirers at once." 

All this had been discussed in the conservatory, 
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which opened out from one of the morning room 
windows, and, it need scarcely be added, out of 
hearing of Mr. Walton, who, at this moment, was 
conversing with Mrs. Morvyn, who had made her 
appearance at the breakfast table. 

** You must really allow the girls to come to us," 
Mr. "Walton was affirming ; " upon my word they 
do credit to your bringing up, Bertha ; but they 
will be buried alive down here, I should think," he 
continued. " We have a regiment always stationed 
at Wittersham, of cavalry and infantry, plenty of 
officers, as you may suppose, and no lack of amuse- 
ment for young people ; our own are, as you know, 
too young to join in any parties, except very juve- 
nile ones at present, but if the girls pay us a visit, 
we will take them with us wherever we go, and 
show them something of life in fact." 

Mr. Walton was making the most of a few spare 
minutes before breakfast with Mrs. Morvyn. There 
is no saying what mischief might not hare been 
made, for Mr. Walton was on the point of saying, 
" No news of Eobert, I suppose," when Mr. Morvyn 
returned from his study, exclaiming, ''Trains on 
our line wait for no one, Walton ; I vote we dis- 
cuss some breakfast at once." — "Bertha," said Mr. 
Morvyn, as he was rising to leave, " don't forget to 
send to the Eectory to-day to inquire for the Be- 
resfords. Perhaps, Frances, if you are walking in 
that direction, you will inquire, and say everything 
that is kind for me to them. I hope to be back in a 
day or two, when I may possibly call there myself." 

" We shall expect you to come to us very soon, 
girls," said Mr. Walton. "Clara, your school- 
room days are numbered, I am sure, and Mar- 
guerite will soon follow in your footsteps." 

The last words were scarcely to be heard, for 
the dog-cart was quickly disappearing down the 
avenue. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

TI/TE. "Walton's remark about Bobert had been 
-^-^ h propos of a paragraph he had seen, in one 
of the Blankshire papers, a few days previously. 
*' At Dere Park, after much sufiTeriug, Gertrude, the 
only and beloved daughter of Edward Malcolm, 
Esq." And, in another part of the same paper, 
there was a short account of her death, which was 
as follows : — "It is our painful duty in our impres- 
sion of this week, to record the fatal termination 
of the accident by fire, which happened a day or 
two ago to Miss Gertrude Malcolm, of Dere Park. 
The young lady, with some friends, was in the act 
of rehearsing for some tableaux, when, a portion of 
her dress taking fire, she rushed frantically out of 
the room, and, before assistance could be obtained, 
the flames had produced such injuries, that few, if 
any, of her friends anticipated, from the very first, 
the possibility of her recovery. Miss Malcolm had 
endeared herself to all by her generosity and gen- 
tleness. Deeply regretted as she is generally, her 
loss will be most severely felt by her poorer neigh- 
bours, to whom she had ever proved herself a sin- 
cere friend and benefactress." 

Now, in Mr. Walton's mind, Eobert's absence 
was closely connected with Mr. Morvyn's decision 
respecting his intimacy with the Malcolms : hence 
his remark about Bobert to Mrs. Morvyn that 
morning. Not that the Malcolms had anything to 
do with it at all, but that Bobert was far too inde- 
pendent and high-spirited to brook any control of 
the kind ; for he had evidently thought, if he sub- 
mitted to his uncle on this occasion, it would be 
giving him too great power over him for the future. 
Bobert was too young yet to thwart his uncle's 
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wishes in one respect, i.e., by marrying : perhaps 
he thought it was all the greater reason for his 
having his own way as regarded the other point, 
as to which they could not agree. 

The mystery, which has enveloped it all, will soon 
be unravelled now. 

Mr. Walton did not wish to be the first to begin 
upon the subject of G-ertrude's death, and its pos- 
sible influence upon Eobert's discovery. On more 
than one occasion he had had conversations with 
Mr. Morvyn about Eobert generally, which had 
invariably ended unpleasantly ; but it would have 
been a very different thing sounding Bertha a little 
about him, as he had fully intended doing, when 
he was interrupted, as we know, by Mr. Morvyn. 

" I wonder why Uncle Walton does not press 
Frances to come and stay with him ?*' were Clara's 
first words to Marguerite when they were once 
alone together again in the morning room. 

''Because he says Frances is not at all in his 
line, dear," answered Marguerite. 

And she was quite right ; for Mr. Walton had 
said, " I am not very fond of * saints,' Bertha, and 
Frances is one, if there ever existed such an order 
on earth." 

Perhaps Mr. Walton was not very far wrong, 
after all ; with deeper views of truth, Frances' cha- 
racter might have been pronounced almost fault- 
less. It had been more her misfortune than her 
fault that, when her mind was most susceptible to 
impressions, the mould of Puritanism had been 
stamped upon it, until narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry had well-nigh taken the place of true Cbrifr* 
tian liberality and large- heartedness. Very self- 
denying, full of care and thought for others in 
secular affairs, it was perhaps the more deeply to be 
regretted that, at the time of which I write, Frances 
was unable to sympathise with those who differed 
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from her in her preconceived notions of truth. As 
is the case with far too many of the present day, 
** what Mr. So-and-so said and taught," that was her 
creed : it mattered little to Frances whether that 
teaching was in accordance with what the Church 
taught her children faithfully to do and observe. 

" Mr. Poulton never kept the feasts and fasts," 
Frances had remarked to Clara one Sunday as they 
were walking home together from Moorpath, and 
shortly after the " Feast of the Conversion of S. 
Paul" had been given out there. 

** "Well, Mr. Poulton's omission would be no ex- 
cuse for Mr. Beresford's neglect of duty. He said 
the feast was appointed to be kept holy by the 
Church ; so that this cannot be an innovation^ as 
Aunt Bertha would have it. Moreover, there is a 
special Epistle and G-ospel appointed for it, as well 
as special lessons. Edith Severn said there was so 
much always that might be learnt from the festi- 
vals, as they gradually unwound themselves in the 
Church's year. I think it is the learned and judi- 
cious Hooker who says somewhere, * Well to cele- 
brate these religious and sacred days' (speaking of 
all feasts) ' is to spend the flower of our time hap- 
pily ; they are the splendour and outward dignity 
of our religion, forcible witnesses of ancient truth, 
provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows of 
our endless felicity in heaven ; on earth everlasting 
records and memorials, wherein they, which cannot 
be drawn to hearken unto that we teach, may, by 
looking upon that we do, in a manner read what- 
soever we believe.' What we want more of, 
Frances, is a humble, teachable spirit." 

Frances was learning a lesson from her younger 
sister which was not to be thrown away. 

" I feel I have much for which to be thankful in 
the sound Church teaching Edith Severn always 
gave us. I wish she had been with us in your day, 
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Frances ; bat the Beresfords can hardly fail to be 
of use to yon in this respect. I hope you will see 
plenty of them before they leaTe." 

*' It is a great comfort to think Faversham is 
going to be cared for," said Frances ; ^ it will be 
qaite a missionary church on that wild heath, I 
imagine/' 

" Could we not help the Beresfords' efforts, I 
wonder ?" suggested Clara. '' We will ask them 
next time we meet." 

^'That reminds me uncle wished us to inquire 
at the Bectory to-day," retamed Frances. " The 
days are getting longer, but the afternoons are still 
short. I will write to grandmamma and Mary, to 
tell them of Uncle Walton's visit, and about Mr. 
Beresford's dining here ; and to say also bow sorry 
we are to find they cannot come to us at present." 

There had been letters from grandmamma and 
Mary at Deepdene that morning, which had been 
the cause of no small disappointment to them all ; 
for a visit from both had been anticipated with no 
small pleasure for some little time. Mrs. Alwyn's 
rheumatism made her too helpless, however, to 
move about with any comfort to herself, or, as she 
said, to make her society anything but a bore to 
her friends in consequence; so that making ac- 
quaintance with the new place must needs be post- 
poned gine die. 

At this particular time it would not at all have 
suited Mary to have left the Isle of Wight. The 
secret of her resignation at the disappointment of 
not going to Deepdene was closely connected with 
the fact that somebody was coming to stay with 
grandmamma who not only possessed all the quali- 
fications she considered necessary, but several 
others besides. To have mentioned a word of the 
kind at Deepdene at present would have been the 
height of impolicy on her part, she considered. 
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Would it not have called down Uncle Shenstone's 
interference, and perhaps Mrs. Morvyn's too, upon 
the whole affair ? So, while the girls were discuss- 
ing Marj, and regretting so much the disappoint- 
ment grandmamma's illness must he to her, Mary 
was, for her part, rather rejoicing things had come 
in the way of the visit to Deepdene just then. 

Frances was on the way up stairs, to put on her 
things for their walk, when she was met hy Mar- 
guerite, who was evidently in great grief about 
something. 

** What is the matter, darling ?" said Prances. 
''You are looking the very picture of unhappi- 
ness." 

"Ah, you don't know," replied Marguerite, 
''what a scolding Aunt Bertha has been giving 
me ; she says she has had no sleep all night from 
her nerves being so upset, and that it was in a 
great measure my fault, for assisting in the con- 
fusion at dinner by jumping up when Mr. Beres- 
ford fainted. As you may see, I have been crying 
dreadfully, and I am simply not fit to appear. It 
is very, very unfortunate never to do the right 
thing. Aunt Bertha says it was very thoughtless 
and selfish of me. Oh, Erances, dear, I quite 
despair of ever being good like you. Aunt Bertha 
requests that I will remain in my room for the re- 
mainder of the day, so that I may learn to remember 
other people's feelings and nerves another time. 
It is no use rebelling against constituted autho- 
rity," she continued, " so I must try and bear my 
punishment patiently ; but it is all the more irk- 
some being holiday time, especially to-day, when 
we were to have gone to the Eectory together. 
No doubt, if Mr. Beresford was better, he would 
play the organ for us to-day, and perhaps have 
taken us up to see the view from the church tower, 
which he was speaking of the other day." 
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Poor Marguerite! AuDt Bertha's injunction 
was a particularly hard one to comply with. 

** I really feel extremely vexed with Aunt Mor- 
vyn for heing the means of preventing you joining 
us to-day, darling," said Frances. "You know of 
old it is something worse than hopeless my at- 
tempting to interfere in the matter. We must go 
to inquire for them all, I suppose. It is most vex- 
atious heing obliged to leave you at home all alone ; 
however, I promise to come and see you when we 
return from the Eectory." 

Constituted authority ! Marguerite little knew 
that was exactly what it was not. Mrs. Morvyn 
was aware a visit to the Beresfords had been pro- 
posed, and she had quite made up her mind, for 
reasons of her own, that Marguerite should not be 
one of the party. Mr. Morvyn had, nevertheless, 
oflen suggested to her that if^ at any time, correc- 
tion or reproof were necessary, he should administer 
it to his nieces, rather than herself, as being more 
intimately acquainted with their different disposi- 
tions. In this particular instance, however, Mrs. 
Morvyn intended to take the reins of government 
into her own hands ; for she felt, if they were to 
be of the slightest use, measures to stop the inti- 
macy at the Bectory must be taken at once. " I 
can easily explain to Shenstone," she reasoned with 
herself, " that Marguerite was tired and knocked 
up with the excitement of the previous evening, 
and that I recommended her taking a rest in her 
room, as likely to be more quiet for her than any 
other, if anything should be said about it, which is 
not very likely." So it came to pass that Frances 
and Clara started off for tbeir walk, and Marguerite 
went up to her room. We shall see in what spirit 
she bore her confinement there. 

" Guard yourself against giving way to a habit 
of complaining; rather compel yourself to suffer 
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Bilently ; above all, never lose courage. Have pa- 
tience ; wait and cultivate within yourself a spirit 
of gentleness." It was a passage from Marguerite's 
favourite S. rran9oi8 de Sales' letters upon which 
her eyes restisd, as she took up her book on going 
into her room. It had been one of Edith Severn's 
books, which Lancelot Beauclerc had given her, 
and in which, during her last illness, she had 
written Marguerite's name. The passage was a 
marked one: had it ever comforted Edith under 
similar circumstances P The little book had opened 
at that particular part, and Marguerite was con- 
soled and strengthened by it, on this, as she had been 
on other occasions when her spirits were ruffled. 

" I have no doubt it is for some good purpose, 
after all, that this punishment is allowed, a salutary 
thwarting of the will, perhaps, because, of all 
things, I should most have enjoyed being free to- 
day. How very bright everything seemed yester- 
day, and now to-day it all appears so changed. 
What a puzzle life is !" 

And then Marguerite's thoughts turned to Edith 
Severn. How mysteriously short her life was; 
how strange that she should have been cut off so 
young, with the promise of so much sunshine in 
the future, and so many golden hours in store for 
her with her dear Lancelot, laden with the weight 
of reciprocated affection, blessed, and shedding 
blessings around her upon all those with whom 
she should come in contact. 

Ah! one day is bright and joyous, everything 
appearing as fair and beautiful as it must have 
done before sin shed its dark shadow over all ; and 
the next is gloomy and sad, our very thankfulness 
for past pleasures vanished, because there is for a 
time no joy in the present. 

Have we not all known such feelings as then 
passed through Marguerite's mindp an awaking, 
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like hers, from our dream of joy, and rest, and 
peace of yesterday, to the stern realities and se- 
verer discipline of life to-day ? 

Already Marguerite was beginning to yearn 

" for a deeper peace 

Not known before. 
Yet Thou Who knowest, Loed, how soon 

Our weak heart clings, 
Hast given us joys, tender and true, 

Yet all with wings. 
So that we see, gleaming on high. 

Diviner things." 

" * One long looking forward' — that was what 
Mr. Eeresford said last Sunday," Marguerite rea- 
soned, *' made up the lives of most young people. 
It rests with themselves what shall be to each the 
eventual issue of their hope. Everything around 
us is working either for good or evil. No circum- 
stances, however trivial they may appear, but they, 
in one way or another, leave their impress upon 
us either for good or evil. Even this one, I sup- 
pose," thought Marguerite, " galling and provoking 
as is the imprisonment to endure, may, if rightly 
borne, prove a blessing rather than a punishment. 
It is no trial compared to the one Mr. Beresford 
was speaking of yesterday. I wish I had a larger 
measure of his spirit, however. After all 

^ Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage.' 

The girls will soon be back now, and then I shall 
hear all about their visit." 

Marguerite had felt tired : in the deep recessed 
window of her room was a sofa, upon which she 
threw herself. The trees were bare now, and 
through their leafless boughs a clear view of Moor- 

Eath Church was obtained ; but more tears had 
een shed, and Marguerite's eyes ached. Before 
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long she had fallen fast asleep. In her dreams she 
fancied herself in Moorpath Church, listening to 
the soft strains of the organ, with which a chorus 
of sweet voices seemed to blend, singing, 

" In every trial look unto the end 
And take the Cross to be thy constant firiend." 

And then one softer voice than all came to whisper 
in her ear, ''Your mother's sheltering arms are 
around you here; your guardian angel watches 
fondly over you. 

* Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy yision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian.* 

Why not resolve, in the strength of Him Who has 
promised never to cast any out that come, to ac- 
cept every trial — this, and all that may follow — 
as necessary discipline, and as a sign of adoption, 
before the Crown, the guerdon of victory, and the 
Beatific Vision can be yours." 

" Thus to dream," Marguerite might well have 
felt, " still let me sleep." 

But she awoke from her dream, praying that 
the sound of the sweet voice that had seemingly 
whispered in her ear might remain ever present, to 
encourage and to console, when her rebellious heart 
would tempt her to think sadness, solitude, and 
suffering unnecessary, or to wander out of that 
path in which lay the shadow of the Cross. 

As Marguerite had passed through the library, 
going up to her room, she had gathered one or two 
books from the table, and a newspaper which she 
thought was the Quardian — they were to serve as 
an amusement to her in her exile. On first ar- 
riving in her room she had, as we know, taken up 
her favourite S. Prangois' letters ; and then, soon 
after, wearied and tired, had fallen asleep, when 
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sweet and bolj dreams had been hers. Soon after 
awaking, she took up, as she thought, the Guardian, 
which was her favourite newspaper, intending to 
beguile the time with it until her sisters should 
return. "What was her surprise, however, to find, 
on unfolding it, not the one she had expected, but 
a recent Blankshire paper in its stead ! Uncle 
Walton had, no doubt, left it there on the previous 
evening; but everything connected with Blank- 
shire was interesting, so she commenced reading. 

The thought proved father to the fact. In an- 
other moment her eyes had rested upon the para- 
graph about Gj-ertrude Malcolm, and her recent 
lamented death. Marguerite's first thoughts were 
of Bobert: had he not confided to her in strict 
confidence, one day, that, when he was old enough, 
he intended to marry Gertrude ? Poor B-obert ! 
what a terrible trial it would be to him, if he were 
still living! Aunt Bertha would say it was a just 
retribution for his follies. Ah ! how she longed 
then to know what had become of her brother! 
What words of tender sympathy for him in his 
distress, if he had been at home, would she not 
have poured into his ear ! If only he could be in- 
formed of it, might not it soften his heart ? How 
she hoped an account of Gertrude's death might, 
in some way or other, fall into his hands. There 
was a prayer of intercession for him which followed 
close upon Marguerite's thoughts, ** that wherever 
Kobert might be it should come to pass that Ger- 
trude's death might be made known unto him." 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend P" 

H 
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" Have we not been long gone ?" exclaimed 
Frances, as she and Clara turned into Marguerite's 
room, when they came home from their walk ; "there 
was so much to interest and detain us at the rec- 
tory ; when we first arrived, only Mrs. Beresford 
was in the drawing-room, but presently her son 
came in, and then one topic after another was 
discussed, until I thought it would be dinner time 
before we could get away ; if it teases you hearing 
about it all," continued Frances, " we won't go on, 
darling." 

" I could think of little else but my vexation 
with Aunt Morvyn for detaining you," said Clara ; 
^* it quite took away all the pleasure of the visit, 
leaving you alone at home." 

There was a pause of a minute, and then Mar- 
guerite began to tell her sisters how she had found 
a Blankshire paper, and all about the sad informa- 
tion she had gathered from it. 

Frances and Clara both agreed with Marguerite 
in hoping that now one of the obstructions to 
Robert's getting on with Uncle Shenstone being 
removed, the chances of his return might be 
greater. 

Clara suggested it was a good thing Mary did 
not happen to be there, for she would have been 
certain to have told Uncle Shenstone that " Q-er- 
trude's early death was a punishment to him for his 
severe treatment of Robert." 

For a few minutes their rule, as regarded talking 
about their brother, had been relaxed; it seemed 
as if returning to the subject of the Beresfords and 
their visit there, was, by mutual consent, considered 
wiser, for Marguerite had suggested ** Well ?" as if 
waiting for a further description of it all, and 
Frances answered her by saying, 

" They were all full of thanks for our kindness 
to Arthur yesterday ; he had only just got down 
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stairs when we arrived, looking very white, but he 
declares that he does not feel any the worse for the 
attack. I believe a good deal of it was to be at- 
tributed to want of food which gave him less strength 
to bear the sad news. He and Mr. Webb had, it 
appears, started off in the morning, before luncheon, 
to a distant part of the parish ; Mr. Webb intend- 
ing to administer the Holy Communion to some 
bed-ridden people I believe, so that from breakfast 
until then he had not tasted anything." 

**One thing struck us both," said Clara; "in 
alluding to Mr. Eanshawe's death there was no- 
thing in the least gloomy or sad in their manner as 
one might so easily have expected ; yet one knows 
well, that to Mr. Fanshawe there existed, and to 
Moorpath there exists still, a very strong feeling of 
attachment. They were most generous in their 
praises of Mr. Trevelyan, who, I believe, has worked 
his former curacy indefatigably ; they say it would 
be almost impossible to leave Moorpath in better 
hands. The plans for Faversham had arrived by 
the morning post. Everything is ready now for 
the work there to be commenced." 

" How long will it be before the church is com- 
pleted ?" asked Marguerite. 

** Mr. Beresford thought it would take quite 
eighteen months ; but that a good deal would de- 
pend upon the weather. We said we should be 
delighted to assist in any way we could ; Mr. Beres- 
ford was not slow in availing himself of our offer. 
I had almost forgotten to give you some violets, 
Marguerite, that Mr. Beresford picked for you on 
our way through the conservatory, as a small tribute 
of gratitude; he was going to send some other 
flowers with them, crocuses, snowdrops, and hya- 
cinths ; but I told him I thought you would like 
these best alone. Mr. Beresford is coming over 
here to-morrow, to arrange about some work that 
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we have undertaken to do for Faversham Church ; 
there is to be a worked altar cloth, and carpet for 
the sanctuary ; two Worked kneeling cushions for 
the clergy ; a worked kneeler for the cotnmani- 
cants ; pulpit fall and lectern mat." 

'^ I warned him that there was very little time 
for work here, except of a very desultory nature, 
for that when Miss Marchmont is with us, there it 
nothing but incessant study from morning until 
night," said Clara. 

" Next Midsummer, Clara, and you will be free 
from your trammels ; how delighted you will be." 

"Ahl but then I shall be leaving Marguerite 
behind me ; I always want you to keep me in order, 
don't I, Marguerite P" said Clara, turning kindly 
to her sister. 

'* I wish it were to-morrow ; much less Mid*^ 
summer. I should have made, I fear, but a very 
restless prisoner of Chillon. TJntil to-day I never 
fully sympathised with him," said Marguerite, 
laughingly. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



npHB girls were sitting in the morning room 
-*- busily engaged with their various pursuits 
next day, when Mrs. Morvyn appeared with tokens 
of the most evident displeasure manifested upon 
her countenance. ** Which of you girls is it that 
has been asking Mr. Beresford up here again, I 
should like to know P He says that he wishes to 
see the Miss Morvyns ; of course I am nobody in 
my own house. I think it is extremely bad taste : 
giving invitations without my sanction or know* 
ledge, I assure you." 
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** Indeed, aunt," said Frances, " it was Mr. Beres- 
ford's own proposal ; there is a considerable amount 
of ohurch work to be done for Faversham, and we 
have promised to assist with it. Marguerite was 
not there yesterday, you will remember," continued 
Frances; *'so Mr. Beresford suggested coming 
down here to-daj to consult about it.'* 

** The drawing-room fire is not lighted jet, nor 
will it be at this hour in the morning," said Mrs. 
Morvyn; "so Mr. Beresford must be shown in 
here." 

It was evident to them that Mrs. Morvyn's in- 
dignation on the subject was extreme. Margue* 
rite was very busy illuminating, and Clara was 
covering some books ; they were both in Holland 
aprons, with their fingers in anything but a state 
for visitors, when Mrs. Morvyn brought in Mr. 
Beresford. 

" How kind and friendly of you to allow me to 
come in here," were Arthur's first words of greet- 
ing, as he shook hands warmly with his friends. 
" Am I forgiven. Miss Morvyn, for all the trouble 
I gave you on Tuesday ?" 

^* From what I hear," said Mrs. Morvyn, " it re- 
snlted as much from self-will as from any other 
cause ; as long as you persist in going without 
food, in fact, practise that most ridiculous habit of 
fasting, so long will you continue, I presume, to 
upset and frighten your friends. I have had an 
increase of my sleeplessness ever since, and I was 
in consequence obliged to send for Dr. Symmonds 
this morning. I am sorry to find he also has joined 
the Tractarian movement, and sanctions fasting 
when not carried to excess. He said he thought 
it was possible for all, in some measure, however 
imperfectly, to follow the example of the saints of 
old. It may be all very well in theory," added 
Mrs. Morvyn, " but I don't believe in it in prac- 
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tice." Without giving Arthur time to reply, Mrs. 
Morvyn swept out of the room, 

*' "What a very exquisite illumination, Miss Mar- 
guerite," said Arthur; "I recognize the old missal, 
from which you are taking it. The fourteenth cen- 
tury initial letters are so very beautiful, I think ; 
do you ever do anything on a larger scale ?" 

" My usual style is larger," said Marguerite ; 
" I have never before to-day done anything so 
small as this." 

" There will be some illuminating to do for Faver- 
sham by-and-by ; texts for the alms boxes at the 
doors, and a large one going over the inner door in 
the porch ; may we count upon your kind help for 
these ?" 

" If only my work is considered worthy of so 
great an honour," said Marguerite ; ** it will be a 
very great pleasure to me devoting it to so good an 
object." The patterns for the work were now 
brought forward. Frances and Clara being the 
eldest, of course chose first. Marguerite, as was 
her usual custom, kept studiously in the back 
while her sisters decided. 

" It is time for the violet to come out of her 
seclusion," said Frances. " What are you going to 
do. Marguerite ?" 

** I should like to embroider the altar cloth very 
much, if neither of you have fixed upon it," was 
Marguerite's rejoinder. 

" Well ; you are a courageous little thing," said 
Clara ; " yet if you undertake it, somehow or other, 
J feel aa if it would not be unworthy of you." 

The work was at last fairly portioned out, and 
the patterns put away, when Arthur asked if he 
might see the conservatories on the way home, as 
the Hilarys had told him that they had such a fine 
show of camellias there this year. 

" We shall be very happy to walk down to them 
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"with you," said Frances ; " we have not been out to- 
day ; Aunt Morvyn has started for her drive, I think ; 
so that she will not be wanting us at present." 

The conservatories at Deepdene were mostly 
situated in the garden, and could be approached 
either through the offices at the back by a yard, or 
by a longer way round, through the garden. 

** Which way shall we go, Frances ?" said the 
two girls, as they stood waiting for their sister with 
Mr. Beresford at the hall door. 

" I want to see * Shot,' " said Frances ; " so let 
us go by the yard." Shot, it will be remembered, 
was left by Egerton Vernon when he went out to 
India, specially under Frances' care ; he certainly 
bad known her longest, and liked her best of all the 
party. Whether this had anything to do with her 
being his master's favourite and most constant 
companion at G-lenoye, in days gone by, is not for 
me to divine ; but in spite of all attempts on Clara's 
part, and endless coaxings on Marguerite's, to be- 
come better friends, they had all ended in signal 
failure, and Shot remained, up to the day on which 
Arthur was introduced to him, Frances' undisputed 
property. " Down, Shot !" she would say, when he 
leapt upon her with delight, when first unloosed for a 
walk ; and to her voice only was obedience accorded. 

It had been no small proof of Frances' amia- 
bility that latterly, when she had been walking with 
her sisters, Shot had been left at home. 

" I wish very much I could get over my nervous- 
ness of your favourite, Frances," Marguerite would 
say. '* You spoil us dreadfully, I know, when you 
leave him behind. I hope Shot's master will be 
back soon now, and then you will be able to enjoy 
plenty of walks with your favourite." (If a double 
entendre was interpreted by Frances from these 
words it had been quite unintentional on Mar- 
guerite's part.) 
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The party were now on their way to the con- 
servatory. Shot coming in for a considerable amoaat 
of admiration from Arthur. Marguerite, naturally 
nervous, preferred keeping at a respectful distance, 
while the dog's merits were being discussed ; think- 
ing that he was about to be unloosed, she turned 
hastily round, and her foot slipping, she fell down 
a very deep step leading to the fireplace of one of 
the conservatories. For a moment her companions 
were unconscious of her accident, but, on turning 
round, they found poor Marguerite lying full length 
upon the ground. 

" What has happened, darling P" said Frances, 
hastening forward, and trying to assist Marguerite 
into a standing position again; but, in spite of 
all her efforts, she was quite unable to do so, 
and Marguerite sank helplessly back into Frances' 
arms. 

" It is a sprain, I fear,". said Arthur gently. " I 
hope you are not very much hurt, Miss Marguerite ? 
May I not help you ?" 

Facts often speak plainer than words. It now 
became evident that the fall had shaken her far 
more than any of the party were in the least aware, 
or Marguerite was inclined to confess. 

** We must carry you in, dear," said Clara, whose 
distress at her sister's accident was extreme. Mar- 
guerite was becoming whiter and whiter, and the 
pain in her foot and ancle was increasing rapidly. 

** If I might suggest," said Arthur, *' it would be 
perhaps wiser for Miss Morvyn to remain here 
until the doctor has bound up the aching foot, 
unless — unless she is very carefully carried within." 

'^Dr. Symmonds may be some time before he 
arrives," said Frances. ** Martin shall go for him 
without delay. It will be too cold for you to re- 
main out here until then. You will let us carry 
you in, won't you, Marguerite ?" said Frances, 
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eoaxingly. " I will fetch Saunders to help us, and 
the mattress from the morning-room sofa. We may 
count upon your assistance, Mr. Beresford ?" 

This was, as may be supposed, an almost un- 
necessary question. 

Poor Arthur! He had been dreadfully dis- 
tressed at the contretemps and would gladly have 
endured any pain or trouble to have saved the 
gentle Marguerite from the smallest. '^I am so 
sorry," said Arthur, bending over the sufferer; 
'^ indeed, you must believe that what hurts you re- 
flects itself back with tenfold force upon me." 
Arthur had taken Marguerite's hand, endeavouring 
to reassure her. On opening her eyes she dis- 
covered Clara and Mr. Beresford, each looking 
equally miserable, at her side. 

Poor Clara ! she did not wish Marguerite to see 
how much alarmed she had been ; so she turned 
her head to brush away some tears that would course 
down her cheeks. 

'* I am only waiting to see if I can be of the 
smallest use to you, Miss Marguerite," said Arthur, 
whose whole soul seemed to accompany the words 
uttered by his voice. He was answered by Mar- 
guerite with an intense look of gratitude. 

Ah ! no words were needed to ratify that which 
existed between Arthur and Marguerite now, sym- 
pathies not to be again lightly dispelled. 

Though racked by pain, the gratitude and gentle- 
ness of Marguerite's manner throughout would, 
Arthur felt sure, never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. '* Will you accept my intense sym- 
pathy for you?" said Arthur. '•! would gladly 
share the pain you are suffering, if that were pos- 
sible." The last words of his sentence were almost 
inaudible ; for the sound of footsteps approaching 
well-nigh drowned the faint whisper in which they 
were spoken. 
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*'"We have sent for Dr. Symmonds, darling," 
said Frances ; " but, as we know, he is out on his 
rounds, so that it may be some time before they 
find 'him ; you will allow us to carry you into the 
study now." A very light burden, truly ! Prances 
went on with Clara to open all the doors, Arthur 
and Parton following with Marguerite. Ah ! how 
changed the whole room seemed now from what it 
was one short hour previously : Marguerite then, 
the brightest of the bright, full of life and spirit, 
yet, like the gentle violet, keeping ever in the back- 
ground, hiding herself behind the leaves of her 
sisters' merits, and her sisters' maturer years ; now, 
Marguerite the palest, the most lifeless-looking of 
the party, upon whom the eyes of all the others 
were concentrated, anticipating her even hinted 
wish or smallest need. It was then sunshine, now 
shadow ; yet for two, at least, had the cloud which 
overshadowed the former sunshine " a silver lining." 

** I am better now," said Marguerite, trying to 
raise herself from the recumbent position in which 
she had been placed : but the very act increased the 
pain considerably, and she sank back faint and 
weary upon the sofa. Frances and Arthur intreated 
her to remain perfectly quiet until the doctor's 
arrival should give them a clue to the injury she 
had sustained. 

*' It all seems much more like a dream than a 
reality," said Arthur, who forced upon himself a 
greater composure of manner than he had believed 
possible under the circumstances. *' I feel quite sure 
BOW you are the Miss Morvyns with whom a Miss 
Severn lived. Often and often has my friend Lan- 
celot Beauclerc talked to me about you; never 
without making me long to know you. It .is not 
difficult to distinguish in the ' graces,' the different 
traits of charact^ bo often pourtrayed to me by 
Lancelot." 
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" Ah ! we all owe much to her : how much, time 
onlj can prove. Her gentle teaching did much in 
helping us to suhdue our wayward, fretful chafings 
at events quite out of our own control and keeping." 

**Last time Mr. Beauclerc was with us in 
London," said Frances, *' was ahout a month after 
Miss Severn's death ; he hrought us one or two 
mementoes from her. When talking of Oxford, 
and of his recent visit to Edith's brother there, 
Mr. Beauclerc said he had had much to cheer and 
console him, in coming upon an old college friend, 
Mr. Beresford, of Oriel. How vividly it all comes 
back to me now," said Frances. " Don't you re- 
member, Marguerite, your saying such an one as 
Mr. Beauclerc had described his friend to be, must 
be well worth knowing indeed, and how thankful 
jou should feel if, under similar circumstances, you 
could be such a consoler and support to any one in 
trouble." 

" Tes, I remember," said Marguerite ; " it made 
me feel quite envious. You ought to have been 
christened 'Barnabas,' I think," continued Mar- 
guerite, turning to Arthur; "for you are truly 
a son of consolation, and of the best kind ; for are 
you not going to be the means, in G-od's hands, of 
bringing the poor people at Faversham within reach 
of the consolations and blessings of our nursing 
•mother the Church ?" 

** Now, Miss Marguerite," said Parton, on enter- 
ing the room at this moment, '* you must not fatigue 
your dear self by talking : I shall get terribly 
scolded by Dr. Symmonds else." The sound of 
wheels was heard at this moment in the avenue, 
and in another Dr. Symmonds was feeling gently 
the injured ancle. 

" A very bad sprain indeed," was his first remark. 
"What do you say to a three months' imprison- 
ment ? You may be thankful it is not longer," 
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he continued. ''Had its position been a little 
changed, your sufferings would have been greater, 
and your recovery possibly retarded longer." 

" Three months ! " To one of Marguerite's age 
the time specified might as well have been years, so 
long did it appear to her. While Frances and Clara 
were receivingDr. Symmonds' injunctions respecting 
their sister, Marguerite, for a brief moment, closed 
her eyes, and endeavoured to imagine the voices in 
her dream still whispering in her ear, " Why not 
resolve to accept this and every trial which may 
follow as necessary discipline, and as a sign of your 
Eathbb's adoption, before the crown, the guerdon 
of victory, and the beatific vision, can be yours." 

Marguerite's answer was a simple one, you may 
think ; for she only laid both her arms crossways 
upon her breast, and breathed in a spirit of complete 
resignation, one soft "Amen," — unheard, unseen 
by all but One, Who accepts our resignation and 
submission to the crosses which He in His love 
lays upon us, if they are united, in His ^NTame, to 
His all-prevailing sufferings and sacrifice for us. 

When Dr. Symmonds had appeared, Arthur had 
retreated into the drawing-room, begging Frances 
to come and tell him the latest bulletin of the 
patient. '* I will wait to see if I can be of service to 
you in any way," he had added. To Arthur it 
seemed the longest half-hour he had ever waited. 
After pacing the room for a considerable time, he 
came to the conclusion the clock had stopped, for it 
was surely more than a quarter of an hour since 
he last looked at it. Then he took up the latest 
number of the Illustrated London Netos ; everything 
in it seemed to resolve itself into Marguerite, until, 
at last, the weary waiting time came to an end, and 
Frances, who had rather more than guessed at the 
state of Arthur's feelings, made her appearance, 
looking far more cheerful, and assuring Arthur that 
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Marguerite was far easier, and that she was just 
goinpf to have some dinner. 

** Maj I inquire for her again soon ?" Arthur 
had brought some snowdrops for her from the 
Rectory, which had been forgotten when Mrs. 
Morvyn summoned him into the study. Frances 
was deputed to be the bearer of them to Marguerite. 

•'Farewell for the present," said Arthur, and 
then he quickly vanished, through the conservatory 
door, down the avenue; not without taking one 
long, loving look at the window near to which 
Marguerite's sofa had been wheeled, and upon 
which was all that life contained of dearest and 
best for him now. " How thankful she should feel 
if at any time she should be a consoler and support 
to any one in trouble ;" the time for gratitude has 
arrived then, thought Arthur, as he wound his 
way back to the Rectory. But for Marguerite 
bow utterly blank it all looked in the future for 
him ; but, aflber all, there was still the hope of her 
gentle companionship left, though other things 
were denied. ** Unless I make up my mind to tell 
Mr. Morvyn soon the state of my feelings for 
Marguerite I shall consider myself unwarranted in 
making frequent inquiries at Deepdene." So when 
the occasion presented itself he resolved to make 
Mr. Morvyn acquainted with his affection for his 
niece. 



CHAPTER XII. 

|AT-LIGHT was vanishing fast when Mrs. 
Morvyn returned from her visit to the Wel- 
wyns, but it was still sufficiently light for her to 
perceive that there were several newly made marks 
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of wheels in the avenue. *' Possibly Shenstone has 
returned, but that is scarcely likely ; or the Pem- 
brokes have been calling perhaps." 

Mrs. Morvyn had hardly alighted from the car- 
riage when she was met in the hall by Frances, 
who communicated to her the accident which had 
befallen Marguerite after she left. 

"Eeally Marguerite will be the death of me 
some day/' said Mrs. Morvyn, going off at the same 
time into a very severe fit of hysterics. 

" Oh, aunt, please let me take you into your own 
room," said Frances kindly, " for poor Marguerite 
who is close by, has just dozed off: Dr. Symmonds 
is afraid of feverishness for her if she does not get 
some rest.'* 

" What a comfort I was out," said Mrs. Morvyn, 
" for the shock of the fright would inevitably have 
made me ill : how lucky the Welwyns asked me to 
stay for luncheon. I will go and see Marguerite 
now," said Mrs. Morvyn, arming herself with a 
smelling-bottle and some Eau de Cologne. 

" Not now, please, aunt," said Frances implor- 
ingly ; ** we should certainly wake her, for she is 
sleeping but fitfully at the best." 

" Is selfishness ever overcome ?" said Frances as 
she met Clara in the doorway of Marguerite's 
room, '^ is it wrong to be thankful one is less tempted 
to it than are some people ? Poor Aunt Bertha ! 
what a contrast to Mr. Beresford this morning, 
who, although he must be almost overwhelmed with 
his own sadnesses at this time, was yet so full of 
thought for others." 

" If you remarked it," said Clara, " he never said 
one word about the sacrifice he was obliged to 
make, giving up the idea of taking Holy Orders I 
mean, which Mr. Beauclerc told us about." 

*' Whereas Aunt Morvyn," returned Frances, 
*< never bestowed a thought upon Marguerite and 
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her pain, but was taken up entirely with the 
thought of the shock her own feelings would have 
sustained had she been at home when it happened. 
One would have thought that she would have re- 
gretted rather than rejoiced at having been unable 
to be of use at such a moment." 

"I don't believe in Aunt Morvyn's religion, 
Frances," continued Clara; "it is made up of self- 
pleasing and self-seeking : jet Mr. Beresford is a 
Tractarian forsooth ! I know which of the two I 
should prefer taking for my guide." 

All this time Clara was forgetting a sentence 
from S. Augustine, which she had been reading in 
a small book of devotions that morning, and which 
she had marked with a pencil as likely to be of use 
to her ; it ran thus : " by charity alone the children 
of 6oD are distinguished from the children of the 
devil ;" conscience whispered in her ear, " in re- 
proving your aunt's faults are you not at the same 
time falling into a deeper one yourself ?" There 
was more humility in the suggestion that followed, 
" Perhaps, after all, Aunt Morvyn does it unthink- 
ingly ; we must try not to allow ourselves to be 
vexed by her." 

" How glad I shall be when to-morrow comes ; 
I am sure Uncle Shenstone will be so sorry for 
Marguerite when he gets my letter in the morning." 
Poor Frances, the truth must be told ; she had felt 
when writing to her uncle, " Shot had had a great 
deal to do with it," she must make up her mind 
to Shot's being sent away then. What would 
Egerton say to this when he came home P He 
would attribute it all to her carelessness and want 
of thought. Pleasant reflections they were not 
certainly ; Frances would have suffered a good deal 
before she would have been lowered one jot in his 
estimation. For some time past Frances had been 
living in a little world of her own, which was 
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peopled for the roost part with Egerton Vernon's 
sayings and doings on his return to England, his 
admiration of Deepdene, his sympathy with her in 
her wish to be of use to her poorer neighbours. 
The three years for which he had gone out were 
almost over now ; any day, any hour might bring 
with it the object of her constant thoughts, the 
master of her favourite. 

" Shall I read you the Psalms and Lessons, dar- 
ling ?*' said Frances as she took Clara's place by 
Marguerite's sofa that evening ; •* it will be some 
time I fear before you hear them in Moorpath again." 

" What a quiet little unexcitable thing you are," 
said Clara, '* not a bit like me. I should have thrown 
myself into fifty fits at the events of this morning. 
It is all the better for you ; so much the sooner are 
you likely to get well. How vexatious to think, 
though, that you will miss all the services at Moor- 
path, going to see the poor people, and the rides 
and walks with Frances. I do so dread the time of 
Miss Marchmont's return : it will be lessons all 
day, I suppose, and seeing nothing of you ; the 
programme is made out, and it is too dreadful to 
think about." It was not the wisest thing to do, on 
Clara's part, to introduce any unnecessarily pro- 
voking subject for Marguerite's meditations just 
then ; but it was all done, far more from her Jove 
for her sister than from the smallest wish to. cause 
her any additional pain. 

Clara's eyes were quite red from crying, when 
Frances promised to do what she could with (Jncle 
Morvyn to prevent Miss Marchmont's much- 
dreaded return at present. " Indeed, it seems very 
unlikely TJncle Shenstone will think it worth while 
having her down, now there will only be you; 
for you are leaving the schoolroom so soon that 
a month or two, more or less, will make very little 
difierence, I should think," said Frances. 
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" How long did Mr. Beresford stay this morn- 
ing ?" asked Mrs. Morvyn, as soon as Marguerite 
had heen read to sleep by the girls, and Parton had 
taken their place, vihiie they had some tea in the 
library. " I did not look at my watch, aunt," re- 
turned Frances ; " but he waited in the drawing- 
room until Dr. Symmonds had finished his visit. 
Mr. Beresford was with us when it happened, and 
assisted in carrying Marguerite into the house." 

** So I understand," said Mrs. Morvyn, who, not 
content with waiting for her niece's account of the 
affair, had, in the meantime, been cross-questioning 
every servant in the house who could throw any 
light upon it. " Well, I shall not have myself to 
blame whatever happens. It would not be difficult 
to see that you are all leagued \ja. a conspiracy on the 
subject, in which, sooner or later, you will be found 
out. Marguerite, too, only just seventeen, having 
her mind filled with such nonsense. I shall not 
encourage it ; of that you may be quite sure ; 
coming as he did, just when he knew I was likely 
to be going out." 

" If you had let us know, aunt, yesterday," said 
Prances, " that you would be out to-day at that 
time, when the visit was first proposed by Mr. 
Beresford, we should have begged him to choose 
another day : not knowing of it ourselves, we could 
scarcely be expected to inform him." 

There seemed no hope for it to Frances ; Mrs. 
Morvyn was never pleased, and no one seemed ever 
able to do the right thing ; so Frances gave up 
arguing the subject, and took refuge in a Times that 
lay upon the table before her. Much as there was 
of interest and amusement in it for her generally, 
she found it difficult taking in any portion of its 
contents this evening, her mind being in such an 
unsettled state. As her eye wandered down towards 
the end of a column, she was riveted, for a mo- 

I 
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meut, by a list of passengers from India and China, 
who were on their way home to Eogland, iu the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer *' Queen of the 
South ;" Bey. L. Eraser, Captain Ommaney, and 
others ; when last, but certainly uot least, she dis- 
covered that Egerton Vernon was also due at 
Southampton by the same vessel. In a moment 
all seemed surrounded by couleurde rose for Frances. 
Was it possible that she might see, once again, the 
person whom, of all others, she most cared for in the 
world ? It seemed too good news to be true ; but 
then the frightful thought suggested itself that, 
perhaps, after all, Egerton might never have cared 
for her, aud that he might be returning now to 
England, to marry some one of whom she had per- 
haps never heard, much less seen. 

So with no one, Frances resolved, should the 
secret of Egerton' s return be shared ; no, not even 
with Clara or Marguerite. No one should know 
whether she were pleased or sorry, or all the depths 
of love which had been laid up In her heart for him 
all these three long weary years of absence. 

Frances was not sorry when ten o'clock came, 
and Mrs. Morvyn said " Good night," for she should 
then be left alone with her own thoughts. '' I wish 
Aunt Bertha would sometimes be satisfied with 
one ; she has been terribly provoking all day, really : 
I could not prevent Mr. Beresford's staying after 
Marguerite's accident; it seems to be that she 
is vexed about now. Ah ! well ; if I only knew for 
certain that Egerton loved me, as well as I am sure 
Marguerite is loved by Mr. Beresford, it would not 
be half so hard bearing with all aunt's provoca- 
tions. How glad I am Egerton left before her day 
came. I should be unmercifully teased by aunt 
about him now if she saw his name in the paper as 
on the way home." Then Frances indulged in the 
luxury of a good cry about it. It was induced by 
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feelings of pain and pleasure, strangely blended in 
her mind that evening. Fortunately Marguerite 
was fast asleep when she went in to take a last peep 
at her before going to bed ; so no explanations were 
necessary for red eyes in that quarter. Clara, 
naturally enough, noticed them when Frances was 
with her, having a chat the last thing, but no fur- 
ther comment was made by her than that — " She 
was sure Frances was tired and exhausted with all 
the events of the day, and that she needed a good 
night's rest to set her up again." 

Marguerite and Clara generally shared the same 
room, but the former was quartered downstairs 
now, where she was to remain until able to walk 
about again. Clara had begged hard to be allowed 
to be her sister's companion; but her wish was 
overruled, as Clara was thought too delicate just 
then to risk a change of room. It was arranged 
that Parton should occupy the adjoining one open- 
ing out of Marguerite's below. 

Mrs. Morvyn had been complaining of pain in 
her chest that day, which she declared was in- 
creased by sitting in a draught when at luncheon 
with the Welwyns. Dr. Symmonds had prescribed 
a liniment in addition to her usual sleeping draught ; 
as Mrs. Morvyn arrived at her room, she was met 
by Parton carrying the bottles in her hand ; when 
assisting her mistress as usual in her preparation 
for bed, Parton began to descant rather freely on 
Miss Marguerite, and on the splendid manner in 
which wshe had borne her accident : " I never did 
see such a lamb — not a word or a murmur — so pa^ 
tient and grateful, just like her dear mother, bless 
her; why, when Miss Jenner sprained her ancle 
while she was staying at Qlenoye, the whole place 
was turned topsy-turvy, and half the servants gave 
warning in consequence, for they said they could 
not stand the work it made." 
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Now Mrs. Morvyn had only herself to blame for 
Parton's loquaciousness; for, as a rule, she en- 
couraged it, though on this occasion it was particu- 
cularly distasteful to her. After all, Mrs. Morvyn 
felt sure Marguerite could not have suffered half 
so much as she had done all day. Parton could go 
down now, as she did not require her services any 
longer: the fact was, she could not endure any 
further praise of Marguerite, and she thought this 
the best way of achieving her object. 

" You will be careful not to mistake the bottles, 
ma'am. I will place one on the dressing-table, and 
the other by the bed ; one has a large poison label 
on it.'* 

" Leave them both together," was Mrs. Morvyn's 
answer. " I hope I have the use of my eyes." 
Parton's manner had been dictatorial that evening, 
and Mrs. Morvyn's " Good night," which follow^ 
the last injunction, was spoken in a tone of evident 
indignation. " I wish I had been firm when J was 
first married, and had insisted upon the other maid 
waiting upon roe ; changing now would be difficult 
work, and ofiend Sben8tone,I am afraid; still I think 
I will try it once again ; Parton is becoming posi- 
tively insufferable. Were those three girls canon- 
ized, Parton would scarcely think it good enough 
for them. One night it is 'Miss Clara and her 
thoughtfulness for others and obliging disposition ;' 
another, * Prances, and her goodness to the poor, 
and indifference to the world's flattery ;' and now, 
to-night, I am to be wearied out with Marguerite's 
praises." Throwing herself into the arm-chair by 
the fire, Bertha took up one of the last new novels 
that had come in their box of books ; before long 
the book had slipped out of her hand, and she ha4 
fallen fast asleep. After an hour or more Bertha 
woke up suddenly, still feeling very tired and 
drowsy, but conscious that she had forgotten Dn 
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Symmonds* remedies; pouring out what shetbouglit 
was the sleeping draught, after drinking it hastily 
she got into bed, intending afterwards to apply the 
liniment. 

Clara was lying awake at about twelve o'clock, 
feeling very lonely without her dear Marguerite; 
bhe fire was burning brightly in her room, shedding 
a golden glow over everything in it. Now was the 
wery time for quiet thought of treasured memories 
and dear recollections. Suddenly Clara was startled 
from them all by the loud ringing of a bell at the 
top of her staircase. At that hour what could it 
be? Marguerite's bell, perhaps? On listening 
again, however, she felt sure that the sound came 
from her aunt's room ; the ringing continued ; not 
a moment was to be lost ; there was a mental 
prayer that she might be given strength for the 
Mnergency, whatever it might be, and throwing her 
warm dressing gown round her, Clara went with all 
npeed towards Mrs. Morvyn's room. Fire, thieves, 
svery possible contingency of the kind presented 
itself to her mind as she went down the long cor- 
ridor. On Clara's part, opening her aunt's door 
required no small amount of courage ; who could 
bell whether any one else in the house was awake 
besides herself and Aunt Bertha at that hour? 
bat the door was opened, and the danger, whatever 
it might be, confronted. 

Bertha Morvyn was alone, but breathing with 
QO small difficulty ; tokens of the most evident dis- 
tress and suffering were manifested upon her coun- 
tenance ; Bertha pointing wildly to the bottles at 
ber side, looking imploringly at Clara, who saw in 
a moment the responsibility of the situation in which 
she was placed, and the immediate importance of an 
antidote to the poison which her aunt had taken. 

Clara spoke a few words of gentle re-assurance 
to her aunt, and she then hastily left the room, 
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calling Frances on her way without stopping, by 
knocking loudly at her door. Stirring up her own 
fire, Clara put on the kettle, and while the water 
was warming, she took down a tin canister from a 
shelf in her cupboard which contained some mus- 
tard for impromptu mustard plasters. In Clara's 
mind, Mrs. Morvyn's life seemed to hang upon the 
time the water took to warm, but at last it was 
ready, and in another minute the antidote had been 
administered; the difficulty of swallowing it was 
great ; but in a very short time the desired relief 
was obtained, and Mrs. Morvyn became easier. In 
those dreadful moments of suspense and danger, 
how did every unkind thought and act against the 
girls witness against her, especially those towards 
Clara. What would Mrs. Morvyn not have given 
then, had her conduct towards her nieces in the 
past been less querulous and more gentle and for- 
bearing ? If her life were spared. Bertha resolved, 
that on this head she should not have to reproach 
herself for the future. 

They were all not a little relieved when the 
Doctor arrived ; his first words, on heasing what 
had been done were, " "Well ; all I can say is, who- 
ever thought of it, their promptitude has been the 
means of saving Mrs. Morvyn's life." 

Poor Clara ! it seemed no great thing for her ; 
after all, it was only one of her many little oft re- 
curring actions, trying to do the best thing to help 
other people. 

Mrs. Morvyn's gratitude, however, knew no 
bounds ; perhaps she, and she alone, could appre- 
ciate the full extent of Clara's presence of mind on 
the occasion. Bertha tried to place herself in 
Clara's position ; alone, the only other person be- 
sides herself awake in the house when the bell rang, 
and she, struggling as it were in the very jaws of 
death! What a merciful escape had hers been. 
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The poison, fisrtunately, had left no ill-effects, more 
than a complete shaking: of the nervous system, 
from the fright it had occasioned. Ah! it must 
have been a harder heart than Bertha*s, which 
would not have been deeply moved by the events of 
that evening. Bertha judged herself very severely, 
for not having listened to Parton's well-meant ad- 
vice, as to taking precautions io using the bottles ; 
her tone, when Farton entered the following 
morning, was widely different to that of the pre- 
vious evening, for her spirit was considerably 
changed ; the latter was heard to declare that " she 
believed the fright had done missus a great deal of 
good, which she might say now, as no harm had 
been done." 

It was agreed, that, as Mr. Morvyn would be re- 
turning in any case that day, it would be unneces- 
sarj to send him a special message about what 
had happened,' for it would, in all probability, cross 
him on the road. 

It remains for us now to see what were the sub- 
jects of some of Mr. Morvyn' s letters that morning. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

TG^ VER since Egerton Vernon's absence in India 
-" Mr. Morvyn had kept his promise of writing 
to him every now aad then. Moreover, all Eger- 
ton's banking business was done at Morvyn and 
Morvyn's, the name of the firm to which Shenstone 
belonged, and which had a branch in India ; Egerton 
had been appointed umpire out there, regarding one 
or two claims which had been made, so that, on both 
sides, the letters contained a sprinkling of business 
as well as of friendship. Shenstone's promise to 
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Egerton, regarding Frances, could scarcely be rati- 
fied unless he made up his mind to lose her, so as 
little as possible was ever said in his letters as a re- 
minder ; his allusions to his nieces generally either 
when they were at Glenoje, London, or Deepdene, 
were as few as possible ; unless Egerton asked some 
direct questions about Frances, when Mr. Morvyn's 
answer, though strictly true, was ever as short as 
civility would permit. " Frustrate Egerton's views 
regarding Frances ? No ; he had surely suffered 
deeply enough in Eobert's case to make such a 
thing possible ; but, because Mr. Morvyn did not 
intend to oppose them,*' he reasoned, '' there was, 
therefore, no cause why he should encourage them." 
The day on which Frances had seen the announce- 
ment of Egerton's approaching return in the Times, 
a letter arrived from him at the bank for her uncle, 
which stated plainly the chief reason for coming 
home, " to claim, if I may, the only one I have ever 
thought of possessing, Frances, my dearest earthly 
treasure. My sentiments regarding her, and my 
wish to make her my wife, remain unaltered ; my 
income now, £1500 a year, is amply sufficient to 
warrant the luxury I propose to myself." 

" I must ask Egerton down to Deepdene, I sup- 
pose," Mr. Morvyn remarked to his brother-in- 
law, who had come up from the Beacon for the 
day, and who was sitting with Mr. Morvyn when 
Egerton's letter arrived. ** I can't blame Egerton," 
was Shenstone's next remark ; "Frances is worthy 
of the best man I know ; if I do not think Egerton 
good enough for her, who is ? Come when it may, 
parting with any of my nieces will be no smidl 
grief to me, "Walton, from their having been so 
long with me, and having no children of my own, 
(Shenstone never had another child after the baby 
of whom we have read,) I have come to look upon 
them very much as my own." Mr. Morvyn was 
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turning his letters over one by one, as he talked 
to Mr. Walton, putting them aside as he did 
BO for future consideration, when he was a little 
startled to see the handwriting of Frances. For 
a moment he wondered whether it could be pos- 
sible that Egerton had already arrived, and had 
found his way down to Deepdene without further 
ceremony ; but his letter, being directed to the 
bank rather than to Deepdene, convinced Mr. 
Morvyn this last supposition was unlikely ; so with 
no little curiosity Frances' letter was torn open. 

Mr. Walton, seeing some concern manifested in 
his brother-in-law's manner, suggested that it would 
have been a telegram had anything been wrong, 
which remark gave Mr. Morvyn more confidence in 
reading Frances' letter. It was as follows : — 

•* Deab Unclb, 

"Do not be alarmed at receiving a letter 
from me. I thought I could scarcely do less than 
let you know of Marguerite's accident this morn- 
ing. We were all on our way to the conservatory 
through the out offices, and were paying Shot a 
friendly visit, when Marguerite, thinking that he 
was being let loose, turned hastily round, and fell 
head-foremost down the deep step into one of the 
fire-places. For a moment we did not think any 
mischief had been done, but her efibrts to stand 
being unavailing, we sent for Dr. Symmonds, who 
Bays she has sprained her ancle, but if she keeps 
quiet, that it will soon be all right again. His 
* soon' proves to be a possible three months, which, 
of course, seems a long time to poor Marguente. 
Although she has suffered a good deal, we have not 
heard a single murmur. We are longing for you 
to return, dear uncle, so that we may tell you all 
about it. Mr. Beresford had been calling, we were 
going through to let him out at the garden gate 
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when it happened. He was of tbe greatest use to 
us, helping us to carry Marguerite in. Poor Clara 
was sadly frightened, and is looking anything but 
well ; I think she is dreading Miss Marchmont's 
return without her darling Marguerite for a com- 
panion. Earewell, dear uncle, 

" Your loving niece, 

" Feaitces Moevtn." 

** How lucky it is I can return to-night," said 
Mr. Morvyn, " had it been yesterday I could not 
have absented myself except upon a matter of life 
and death." 

" I must take my congS now," said Mr. Walton, 
rising to leave ; " pray offer my sincere sympathy 
with them all. We shall expect to see Clara 
soon," he continued, " Frances of course will be 
better engaged, and Marguerite detained a prisoner 
for some time I am sure. Commend me to Mrs. 
Morvyn ;" as these words were uttered Mr. Walton 
vanished out of the room. 

"After all," thought Mr. Walton, "there will 
only be one Miss Morvyn left soon ; Frances 
engaged to Mr. Egerton, and Marguerite to Mr. 
Beresford, I have no doubts on that head. Neither 
I nor their aunt have had any share in the affairs : 
however, we will find Clara a husband yet, I 
hope." 

Clara, on her part, had boasted that her relations 
should never practise their love of match-making 
upon her : which of the two was to conquer, the 
sequence of events must decide. 

w hen Mr. Morvyn arrived at Deepdene on the 
afternoon of the same day he had received Frances' 
letter, he was met by her in the hall, and informed 
of the narrow escape Mrs. Morvyn had had on the 
previous evening. Mr. Morvyn's first visit was of 
course to his wue. 
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Perhaps the change wrought in her since the 
day before was less to be perceived by her husband 
than by any one else. Bertha had ever striven to 
hide from him her general asperity and hardness of 
manner, indeed it was quite incongruous with her 
husband's gentleness and affection towards her. 
Ifo, it had been to others rather than to her hus- 
band that Bertha's dark side had been shown. 

After reiterated expressions of thankfulness for 
Bertha's escape, and ofb bestowed praises upon 
Clara as to it all, Shenstone went down to see his 
niece. 

It was a strange contrast to him, the noise and 
confusion of London, and then, a short hour or two 
afterwards, the peace and stillness of Marguerite's 
loom. 

"Are you asleep, darling P" said her uncle, 
bending tenderly over her, " I am so sorry to think 
you have been such a sufferer, and I so far away, 
and unable to help you at all. It is an ill wind 
that blows no one any good, in virtue of your 
accident I have begged for a whole holiday to- 
morrow, so as to spend it at home. I hear Frances 
makes a capital nurse, Marguerite ; we must add 
this to her already long list of virtues." 

" Oh, uncle, talking of Frances," said Marguerite, 
"there is something I wish so much to beg of you ; 
it is this, that I hope you won't send Shot away ; 
I grieved so much over the idea last night, and had 
all sorts of dreams of Egerton's returning and find- 
ing his favourite in a stranger's hands : it was all 
entirely my fault, Frances never intended to un- 
loose him, only lately he has had a new chain put 
on and it reaches farther than the old one, which 
made me think he was free. Everybody has been 
80 kind to me, uncle, it makes my pain so easy to 
bear." 

"Is it because you are so kind and gentle thai 
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others cannot fail to return it with interest P" said 
Mr, Morvyn, " I should feel terribly rebellious, I 
fear, if I had a prospect of three months' imprison- 
ment before me." 

** Not if it was to do you good, and help you to 
win a great reward one day," said Marguerite. 
•* Suppose your father had said years ago, * Now, 
Shenstone, your faults require correction ; will you 
go on in them until by their continuance you run 
a risk of being disinherited, or will you leave the 
punishment I deem necessary for them to me, be- 
lieving that in good time the reward for your faith 
and submission to your father will bring with it 
never-ending happiness and peace?' How silly 
would you think it now had you refused the little 
chastisement then which your father sought to 
inflict. So in looking onwards," said Marguerite, 
" might I not bitterly repent it, one day, if I mur- 
mured or was rebellious now, because my Eatheb 
sees fit to rebuke and punish me ?" 

Mr. Morvyn was not slow in grasping the ana- 
logy. Marguerite's Heavenly Fathee had laid 
His chastening Hand upon her, to it she must sub- 
mit in faith, and then the reward of her patience 
would be her Fathee' s approbation, and never- 
ending happiness and peace. 

"Happy Marguerite! who would not change 
with you?" said Mr. Morvyn, who was most deeply 
touched with the manner in which Marguerite was 
bearing her trial ; " tell me the secret of your 
inward peace; teach me the lesson I so much 
need, how to look upwards and onwards in all 
chances and changes here ; upwards in faith to the 
Fathee Who directs them all; onwards, to the 
reward, to the successful issue of the faithful 
soldier's warfare." Mr. Morvyn's head was buried 
between his hands, it was evident an inward struggle 
was going on in his mind. " Selfish, utterly selfish," 
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said Mr. Morvjn, '* that has been my snare ; I see 
it all now ; unmindful of the sufferings caused to 
others if only my own wishes were consulted : so 
have I gone on from year to year, but with God's 
help I will live, for the future, a life more in accord- 
ance with His suffering life, one which in its small- 
est as well as its greatest actions shall be more 
devoted to His glory." 

" "Well, uncle," said Marguerite, " I think it is 
S. Bernard who says, * If the labour terrifies, the 
reward invites' us to do so — " 

The last words of the sentence were interrupted 
by Frances, who came to tell Mr. Morvyn that he 
was wanted in the drawing-room. 

'* I will come and see you again soon, darling," 
said her uncle, stooping down to give Marguerite 
a kiss. 

" I shall be back in a moment," were Frances' 
words as she took her uncle outside : '* I thought 
I had better tell you who it is that wants you in 
the drawing-room, uncle," said Frances. " Mr. 
Beresford was here on Thursday, as I told you ; 
he said he should come again yesterday, but he 
never appeared ; and now he says that he won't 
see Marguerite again without your permission : in 
fact," continued Frances, " it is not very difficult 
to see the state of the case, he evidently wishes you 
to be informed of it as her uncle and guardian." 

"It should not surprise me," said Mr. Morvyn, 
'' that although Marguerite is so young, her com- 
panionship and sweet love should be already sought. 
If it is as you think, Frances, I shall leave the 
matter entirely in Marguerite's own hands, fearing 
no rash resolve from her on the subject, but feeling 
sure that this, and every other crisis in her life, will 
be referred to the guidance of her Heavenly Fa- 
THEB :. the aim of her life being single, I dread no 
decision at which she may arrive." 
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Ifc is quite possible that only a very short 
time previously a very different reply might have 
been made to Frances' communication ; those few 
minutes in Marguerite's room were still present 
to Mr. Morvyn's thoughts, and he felt to refuse 
anything which might tend to her happiness would 
be inconsistent with the resolve on the subject of 
selfishness which he had just made. 

So Arthur Beresford pleaded his cause with Mr. 
Morvyn, and gained his permission to confess in 
full to Marguerite the feelings which for some time 
had been uppermost in his thoughts. 

Dr. Symmonds had guessed how matters stood 
when he was calling at the Beresford s' the day 
before ; Arthur's questions concerning his patient 
at Deepdene, and his solicitude on her account had 
told the tale. 

" "Why not go up at once, Arthur, and relieve 
your mind from the pressure of suspense ? it would 
also tend greatly to shorten the time of Miss Mar- 
guerite's imprisonment." 

As soon as Arthur heard Mr. Morvyn had re- 
turned, he screwed up his courage, and went to 
Deepdene on a very important errand as we know. 

" Are you prepared for a visitor, Marguerite ?" 
said Mr. Morvyn as he returned from the drawing- 
ing-room when the interview with Arthur there 
was concluded, " somebody is waiting to see you, 
darling ; can you guess who it is ?" 

It need haridly be said Arthur had been a good 
deal in Marguerite's thoughts ever since the acci- 
dent, but at this moment she would have suspected 
any one rather than him to be the somebody alluded 
to by her uncle ; her curiosity was at its highest 
therefore when the door opened, and Arthur's fine, 
manly figure appeared. A carmine blush spread 
itself over Marguerite's lily-like cheeks as she held 
out her hand to greet her friend. 
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Arthur was the first to break the silence, inquir- 
iug how the patient progressed, and whether Shot, 
the culprit, were forgiven. '* Watching the setting 
sun I see," said Arthur, as Mr. Morvjn and Frances 
withdrew on the plea of there being some visitors 
in the drawing-room, '^ alone with your sweet 
thoughts : need I tell you how often I have been 
with you in spirit lately ?" said Arthur, " but until 
I had Mr. Morvyn's consent I feared to trust my- 
self again in your dear presence without divulging 
how inseparably you are bound up with me now, 
an ever present thought indeed, just like the sun, 
yonder, is to the world which he illumines, never 
really setting, but shining on until time shall end. 
Marguerite, dear Marguerite," said Arthur, as he 
took her little hand gently within his, " will you be 
to me what the sun is to all that he shines upon 
there P Will you guide me, bless me, cheer me 
with the perpetual sunshine of your sweet com- 
panionship and presence, and by the influence of 
your pure, bright example help me so more and 
more to let my light shine that I may glorify my 
Fatheb Which is in heaven ?" 

There was a deep pause for some minutes, while 
a gleam of brightness, of almost unearthly sweet- 
ness, as it seemed to Arthur, reflected itself upon 
Marguerite*s countenance ; she had turned her 
head for a moment to see, if it might be, the last 
rays of the setting sun, as they were sinking be- 
hind a belt of clouds just then bounding either side 
of Moorpath Church: then, looking lovingly at 
Arthur, she said, 

'* If our aims are, as I believe, one, and you con- 
sent to take me for your own, all unworthy as I 
am of your dear love, mine is yours — all yours." 
And the sun had sunk behind the clouds as Arthur, 
sitting side by side with Marguerite, in the fulness 
of his deep true love thanked her over and over 
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again for the blessing she bad been the means of 
bestowing upon him. Far, far on into the twilight 
did Arthur and Marguerite talk; Arthur of his 
plans for the future, — of Faversham and Lancelot, 
of his parents and Moorpath ; and how Marguerite 
should help him more and more in will and deed to 
devote himself to His service who had, that day, 
added jet another claim upon him for gratitude, 
even the gift to him of Marguerite as his own. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

IT was not long after Arthur had left, and Mar- 
guerite had received her uncle's and sister's 
congratulations on her happiness, that Mrs. Morvyn 
went to Marguerite's room to join hers to those of 
the others. Bertha quite expected to find Mar- 
guerite somewhat unwilling to receive them, but in 
this she was mistaken ; for on her entrance she was 
greeted by one of Marguerite's sweetest smiles. 

" Oh, aunt ! I am so happy. Is not Arthur far 
far too good for me ?" 

It seemed to Mrs. Morvyn that in Marguerite's 
joy all remembrances of past grievances were for- 
gotten. 

Ah ! the icy coldness which had for so many 
years been wrapped around Bertha, was rapidly 
thawing now ; hitherto had she well nigh frozen all 
those with whom she came in contact, but now, in- 
stead of (as she had so often done) meeting Mar- 
guerite's remarks with reproof or disdain, she bent 
kindly over her niece, assuring her that she had 
been truly glad to hear the result of Mr. Beresford's 
visits, and that she hoped all would end as happily 
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as they both could possibly desire, and promisiDg 
to do all she could to make everything for them as 
pleasant as she could; then throwing her arms 
round Marguerite, she added, '^ May I dare hope it ? 
is it indeed possible that you forgive me ?" 

Marguerite, for her part, declared that such was 
indeed the case, and that her present wealth of joy 
left no vacuum for even the remembrance of past 
unhappinesses. On her uncle, as we have seen, 
Marguerite's gentle influence had not been thrown 
away either; it had come to pass at last that 
Shenstone and Bertha Morvyn's hearts were both 
softened. 

Unconscious, indirect influence : which of us can 
tell to what distance its good or bad effects may 
not travel ? Each one of us, day by day, has the 
weighty instrument ever present, to be used for 
good or evil, for time and Eternity ; which way shall 
ours lead ? Shall it, as did Marguerite's, by our 
consistent walk, by our bright faith, our self-sacri- 
flee and love, our humility and gentleness, our pa- 
tience under injuries and forgiveness of our enemies, 
lead onwards to that Cross, from which the virtue 
of each and every deed of faith and love alone can 
spring ; or by our faithlessness and pride, our harsh- 
ness and impatience, our resentment of injuries, gra- 
dually, and perhaps half-guessed at by ourselves, 
draw others, with whom our influence comes in 
contact, deeper and deeper into those meshes of 
sin and danger from which, if they are saved, it 
will be as by Are. Little sins as we call them ; " I 
shall not be judged for these," so we console our- 
selves, as we think of our little nncharitablenesses, 
our lit^iie faults of temper ; yet is it not most surely 
by our daily lives, and not by the seldom returning 
instances of signal conquest or defeat, scattered 
here and there over life's battle-field, that the 
account of our stewardship will be reckoned P " We 

K 
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coant tbem happy that endure ;" if our tired spirits 
faint and quail, and it seems as if a neyer-ending 
struggle with the daily hindrances that beset our 
path must impede the great things we would do 
for God, let us take heart ; for around us is the 
ministry of angels ; by these very hindrances, by our 
temptations, our thwarted wills, our crucifixion of 
self, it may be we are being brought, unconsciously 
perhaps to ourselves, yet surely nearer, day by day, 
by earthly shadows and fretting sadnesses, to hea- 
venly gladness, by the Cross to the rest of the 
saints, and theSeatific vision. 

And the days at Deepdene passed rapidly by, and 
spring time, with all its promise of summer glory 
was nigh at hand ; but in the interval other hearts 
had rejoiced with Arthur and Marguerite in the 
deep joy of reciprocated affection. The afternoon 
after Frances had been called upon to congratulate 
her sister and Mr. Beresford, Egerton Vernon had 
arrived ; he had lost no time, we may be sure, in 
making known to her the chief reason of his re- 
turn. " I come to ask you, Frances, to give me 
yourself, the greatest gift a man can ask, your dear 
self, to be my companion and wife P" 

Frances, in reply, could truly affirm how ever 
present Egerton had been in her thoughts all those 
three long weary years of his exile in India, and 
how she had treasured up the lilies of the valley 
and violets he had gathered for her during their 
last walk together at Glenoye : 

" She keeps the gift of years before, 
A withered violet is her bliss ; 
She knows not what his greatness is ; 
For that, for all, she loves him more." 

And how that, though month after month had fled 
by and brought her no news of him, yet in her 
heart's depths had his words echoed on, through 
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all sadness, and sorrow, and change, until upon her 
ear once again the sound of their musical cadence 
fell ; in happy communings the memory of those 
dear recollections were merged. 

In Marguerite's room were many sunny hours 
passed; it was happiness greater than they had 
ever conceived possible could be theirs. Trials 
(hey had had, one and all, but they had been used 
aright, and made them prize more, and still more, 
^e bright sunshine in prospect for them. 

Besides £obert*s absence there was only one 
other drawback to their happiness, which was the 
sense of isolation it must bring to Clara. 

Isolation did I say ? How could that be possi- 
ble, when now, day by day she was able to join 
in the privilege of daily prayer, and in its shelter 
and rest, lay down her burdens at the foot of the 
-Cross? 

Frances had not forgotten her promise of urging 
upon her uncle the desirableness of Miss March- 
mont's return being postponed ; a letter had been 
written to this effect. So that now Clara's time was 
entirely at her own disposal ; this happiness quite 
compensated her for any little want of sympathy 
&om without, which circumstances might have 
produced. 

Frances, in spite of the general amount of pre- 
occupation which an engagement involves, con- 
tinued to give no inconsiderable portion of her time 
to parochial work generally : Clara, on these occa- 
sions, ever accompanying her ; while Marguerite in 
the meantime would be left under Mrs. Morvyn's 
care, and that of another, not very unwelcome 
companion: Marguerite often reading to Arthur 
pieces from some of her favourite authors, either 
prose or verse, or he making plans with her help. 
Arthur bad been listening to an article Marguerite 
read to him one day from the Guardian on Church 
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Congresses, and their use, when Arthur struck in, 
" What do you say to my offering Eaversham to 
Lancelot Beauderc, Marguerite ? I know of no 
better man ; in virtue of my building the church, 
parsonage and schools, I have the right of nomina- 
tion. To you, Lancelot is closely connected with 
Edith Severn's memory and with Edith Severn's 
happy lessons ; to myself he is attached by many 
ties of old friendship and esteem. I will talk it 
all over with them at home this evening, if you give' 
your consent to the scheme, dearest. I have little 
-doubt as to the result, as &r as my parents are 
concerned. It is time now some arrangements 
regarding Eaversham's future should be decided 
upon. I should be indeed all unworthy of your 
love if, in its possession, I became unmindful of the 
work I have undertaken there." 

" What blessing could I expect," said Margue- 
rite, gently, " if instead of being a help to you in 
your usefulness, I should become a clog or a hin- 
drance ; anything, in fact, which should oppose or 
impede the blessed work you have proposed to 
yourself?" 

And Arthur went home encouraged and cheered 
at the thought of Marguerite's help, in bringing, 
by the means of her gentle influence, the Eaver- 
sham flock nearer and nearer to the Great Shep- 
herd, and the Church's sheltering bosom. 

** Ob, Marguerite," said Clara, on returning from 
evensong that afternoon, " I have had such a happy 
day, because it has been all work for others rather 
than for myself. Erances and I met Mr. Beresford 
at the lodge gate, and we walked down to Moorpath 
together ; we went first to the schools, and after 
Mr. Beresford bad put us a little in the way of 
getting on there with the children, he went to see 
a poor woman, coming back very soon to fetch me, 
Mrs. Edwards is a widow, without any family, who 
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lives alone in the High Street ; just now she is very 
ill with rheumatic fever^ which she caught from 
getting wet, after plunging in to save one of the 
school children who had fallen over the bridge into 
the Dene. I have promised to go and see her 
every day, and sit with her a little time, as she is 
a good deal alone. The nurse who is attending her, 
living some doors off, and having a large family of 
ber own, cannot possibly give up much of her time. 
Mr. Beresford says this is only one out of many 
cases, where a Sister of Charity would be so in- 
valuable; had Mr. Beresford been remaining at 
Moorpath he should have hoped to have organised 
a Sisterhood here before long; there would be 
plenty of work for them I believe ; what a blessing 
a band of such self-devoted women would be ; how 
much I should like to join them," continued Clara. 
'' In Mr. Beresford*8 Sisterhood, he said, none should 
be taken into the number until they were five-and- 
twenty, for, he added, a regular Sister's work be- 
fore that age might possibly impede future use- 
fulness, rather than promote it. Well, perhaps, 
some day," said Clara, sighing rather deeply, " when 
you and Erances are both married, and I am left 
the sole representative of the once numerous Miss 
Morvyns, with nothing better to do, I may become 
a Sister of Mercy." 

" Clara," said Marguerite, looking up very sweetly 
in her face ; " you won't say, or even think that 
last sentence again, will you, dear P" 

For a momeut Clara was puzzled ; for Marguerite, 
Edith Severn and she, had often discussed the merits 
of some of our already existing Sisterhoods, and her 
sister had ever been foremost in declaring her be- 
lief in the usefulness of them ; in another moment, 
however, the full meaning of Marguerite's remark 
flashed upon Clara. " No ; I won't give my services 
to Chbist's suffering poor, only because I have no- 
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thing better left to do," said Clara; '^I believe it 
ought to be one's best energies, one's most loving 
service, out of free will, and because our motive is 
His glory, that we should desire so to dedicate our- 
selves." 

*' That is what I meant," said Marguerite ; '< sup- 
posing Arthur had said, ' My aunt left me a fortune, 
it is true, and she expressed her wishes, perhaps, on 
the subject, as to how she would like the money 
used, rather strongly to me ; there can be no harm 
in enjoying the money first, and then, when I be- 
come tired of it, and have nothing else particular 
to do with it, one day I will build Faversham a 
church, some schools, and a parsonage ;' think jGOf 
would Arthur's gift be of the same value as if he 
had dedicated it, in all its integrity, in the first in^ 
stance to the work ?" 

Marguerite's argument was not thrown away 
upon her sister. Visions of a sister's life, and the 
sacrifices it would involve, rose up before Clara's 
mind's eye, and she resolved not to put lightly from 
her, the suggestions on the subject, which Mar- 
guerite's remarks had prompted. One day, per- 
haps — the time Clara named to herself for their re- 
consideration was indefinite, and therefore more 
liable to the reflection of outer influences and im- 
pressions upon the subject — still, one day she re- 
solved to think very seriously of the work, with a 
view to its adoption, preparing herself, if it might 
be now, day by day, in little acts of self-denial as 
well as by greater, for the complete abnegation of 
self, which such a life would require. Thoughts, 
such as these, were not very conducive to conver- 
sation; the twilight was creeping on apace, and 
Marguerite had laid down the piece of work she 
was about, when Mrs. Morvyn entered. 

'' It is not very often I find you idle now. Mar- 
guerite," were her aunt's first words. 
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'* It is too dark to venture upon any more work 
at present, aunt ; by the by, you have not seen the 
progress I have been making for several days. Of 
all work this is the pleasantest I have ever done." 
Marguerite's piece of embroidery was then un- 
covered, and her work exhibited. 

** It is very very beautiful," said Mrs. Morvyn ; 
'' but it seems to me to be quite a pity it should be 
banished to a place where it will be so little seen, 
as at Faversham ; don't you feel inclined to change 
your mind on the subject. Marguerite ?" 

The piece of work in question was some strips of 
.very beautiful embroidery, which were intended to 
form the frontal of the Faversham altar cloth. As 
we have seen Mrs. Morvyn had been for some time 
in a far less querulous mme of mind on Church 
matters, as well as upon all others. Marguerite 
was, perhaps, more disappointed than we should 
have supposed possible, at findiug one of her aunt's 
old hobbies, i. e., '^ anything being good enough for 
ihe church," returning. After all. Marguerite was 
very young, and had much experience to learn ; to 
us, who are older and wiser, it is known, how diffi- 
cult it is to eradicate, all at once, such long-rooted 
prejudices as had been Mrs. Morvyn's ; yet, all the 
time, and to a great extent, although such preju- 
dices may every now and again manifest themselves, 
the genial effects of a happier and deeper view 
of truth may be sinking gradually into the stony 
9oil, to bear fruit in the future, if not in the imme- 
diate present. The time Mrs. Morvyn had passed 
in Marguerite's room had not been thrown away ; 
many lessons of self-surrender, of deep humility and 
loving trustfulness, had she been learning there. If 
occasionally symptoms of Bertha's old dislike of 
Clara ever attempted to get the ascendancy over 
her, they were followed by such gentleness as 
Clara could never have believed possible, and the 
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reconciliation which ensued after them, was worth 
all the unhappiness of which Mrs. Morvyn had 
ever been the cause. 



CHAPTBE XV. 

nnHE Beresfords were sitting together after dinner 
-^ in the drawing-room at the rectory on the 
evening of the day on which Arthur had proposed 
to, and been accepted by Marguerite Morvyn. A 
bright fire shed a cheerfulness over the room ; the 
lamp as yet remained unlighted : taking advantage 
of their being all together with a less chance of in- 
terruption, so common in the morning, Arthur told 
his mother and father of the new feature in his life ; 
the possession for his own of Marguerite's love. 
** From you, dear mother, I have had no secrets," 
Arthur went on to say. " Marguerite will, I hope, 
help me to become, by her gentle companionship, 
more worthy of you and my father, to whose affec- 
tion and care I owe everything which has embol- 
dened me in asking her." Many and many were 
the blessings invoked upon them both by Mr. and 
Mrs. Beresford. 

From Vy vian a day or two afterwards, (for Arthur 
had not forgotten to communicate bis happiness to 
him,) were warm letters of congratulation received. 
" I question," said Vyvian, writing from Oxford, 
"whether Miss Morvyn knows the full value of 
the prize she has won. You deserve all and every 
happiness your best friends can possibly wish you ; 
it has not come upon me like a thunder clap ; I had 
my suspicions how your admiration for Miss Mar- 
guerite might end, after the Hilarys' party. How 
much I wish I was at home, that I might express 
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to you all I feel upon the subject. Here I am 
grinding away; trying hard for the 'Ireland,' so 
don't ask me to be your best man yet. Exeter 
bumped Brasenose yesterday, so that we are at the 
head of the river again. Pray send me a Photo of 
your beloved ; and run down to see me as soon as 
you can tear yourself away from the enchantment 
that surrounds you." 

" Have you written to Mr. Beauclerc ?" was 
Marguerite's first question to Arthur as he en- 
tered the study, looking rather more than usually 
happy, one morning. '* I have been thinking how 
charming it will be, dearest, having some one we 
both like so much at Eaversham." 

Her words were scarcely uttered before Arthur 
drew from his pocket the letter he had just re- 
ceived from his friend on the subject. 

" Of all things, working with you, Beresford, is 
what I should most enjoy. From what you tell 
me of the church, there will be little left to desire 
r^arding that. A peculiar interest is attached to 
work in a new soil. I am inclined to envy you 
your privilege in being able to do so much for the 
Church. Pray say all that is kind for me to Miss 
Marguerite ; you have my heartiest good wishes in 
the choice you have made. May you live long to 
be a blessing to her, as you have ever proved your- 
self to 

'* Your affectionate and grateful 

''Lancelot Beavglebo." 

<< From the Bishop we have a satisfactory answer 
also, so that everything is shaping itself into some 
sort of form as regards Faversbam. I have been 
discussing the plans for the house," continued 
Arthur, "since I saw you, darling. I propose 
building one which shall be arranged like Lance- 
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lot's at S. Nioian's, where one or two fiunilies may 
live, together or separately, as circomstances maj 
dictote : a cIciot bouse, in het, with the schooh 
adjoining it. until I saw jou, Margaerite, I had 
some thoughts of adding almshouses to m j scheme ; 
but I hope at Faversham, in the sunshine of your 
dear presence, and the living reality of your good 
deeds and charity, the need of them will be less 
deeply felt. Now/' and for a moment Arthur 
seemed almost overwhelmed with the sense of 
happiness he felt, " you shall be my almoner." 

How happy Marguerite looked at the prospect 
held out to her by Arthur ! 

** Only a few months more, darling," said Arthur, 
''and then I hope our bright dream will be 
realised. Sometimes I can scarcely bear to think 
how long it is off yet." 

Then Marguerite laid her head down on his 
shoulder, and whispered, gently, some of the depths 
of love which was stored for him in her heart. 

And Easter, with all its deep joy, and the springs 
with the bursting forth of leaf and flower, had 
come ; the sweet sights and sounds which ever ao» 
company Nature's resurrection season were ready 
to greet Marguerite, when she was released from 
her long imprisonment. The clouds and shadows 
of Lent's humiliation time were exchanged for the 
calm, bright sunshine of Easter gladness. If for a 
time Marguerite had been denied the full privilege 
of takiug her part in the Church's services, she now 
availed herself of them with deeper gratitude and 
greater pleasure. It was her great delight, when 
the services were ended, to listen to Arthur's vo- 
luntary upon the organ. The instrument had been 
offered to Moorpath by Mr. Beresford, on the 
completion of the restoration of the church. To a 
naturally good ear Arthur had added constant 
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practice, so that, if Marguerite chose a word, Ar- 
thur could improvise upon it to almost any extent. 
His playing 

** Flooded the crimBon twilight, 

Like the dose of an angel's psalm ; 
And it lay on her feyered spirit 

With a touch of infinite calm. 
It quieted Pain and Sorrow, 

Like Loye, oyercoming strife ; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 
It linked all perplexed meanings 

Into one perfect peace, 
And trembled away into silence, 

As if it were loth to cease." 

" May an organ be my offering to Faversham P" 
said Marguerite. '^ I should like it so much to be 
ready when the church is opened." 

Arthur readily acquiesced in her request, and an 
organ was ordered. If this left Marguerite less to 
spend on purely personal gratifications, that was 
no source of regret to her : might not the sweet and 
holy sounds which should ascend from her offering 
be the means of awaking, in the minds of some of 
those who should take part in the services, a long- 
ing to join in those heavenly harmonies which shall 
unceasingly be sung in the courts of the new Je- 
rusalem, and of which all earthly strains are but as 
a faint shadow and distant echo P 

That evening, as they walked home. Marguerite 
told Arthur all about their missing brother, and of 
their hopes and fears as to the possibility of his one 
day turning up again. 

** Often and often, dear Arthur, I have longed 
to unburden all my aching sadness on the subject 
into your ear, and then my courage has failed me, 
and I felt as if the trial would be greater than I 
•hould have courage to endure. Soon after my 
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father's death, shortly after our dear little Violet 
had been taken home, for us Eobert, our com- 
panion and 'darling, was as good as dead also. I 
think it would have been less hard to bear could 
we have known for certain, though, that he was 
dead ; but that we have never heard. Every now 
and again there was a supposed clue to his where- 
abouts, but each one ended like the last, unsatis^ 
factorily; and then, by mutual consent, we gave 
up discussing the subject. To Uncle Morvyn it 
was particularly distasteful; some supposed be^* 
cause, latterly, ne had been decidedly firm in his 
management of Eobert, whom he always considered 
spoilt, and to require greater severity of treatment. 
Still," paid Marguerite, "I shall never cease to 
pray and hope that Eobert may yet be restored to 
us. Uncle Shenstone's sister. Aunt Clara, married 
a Boman Catholic. For divers reasons all com- 
munications had ceased between them for some 
time before Robert's departure ; partly from reli- 
gious differences, and also because the marriage 
had taken place without the sanction of Uncle 
Shenstone, who was her guardian and trustee. 
We begged, and almost prayed him, that inquiries 
might be made at Cloner, where Aunt Clara lived, 
and also at the Malcolms', where Eobert had been 
intimate. It was a terrible battle with pride and 
prejudice when Uncle Shenstone sat down to write 
those letters ; but he bad promised us to do it, and 
when the news came that Eobert had not been 
heard of at either place, I am not sure that uncle 
did not prefer the answers to any of a different 
nature. ' Taking sanctuary with Clara Eortescue» 
or, indeed, with the Malcolms !' the very idea had 
been unbearable to him. Mr. Morvyn, at that 
time, once taking a prejudice into his head against 
any one> was ever the last to allow it to be dis- 
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pelled by any mitigation of circumstances. It was 
partly this circumstance, Eobert*s departure, I 
mean," continued Marguerite, *^ which induced 
Mary to accept grandmamma's proposal of making 
a home with her in the Isle of Wight. Uncle 
Shenstone had been strongly averse to some of 
Robert's friends, especially to poor Gertrude Mal- 
colm.*' Then Marguerite told Arthur how, one 
day, after a visit of IJncle Walton's, she had found 
a Blankshire paper, in which, as she looked through 
it, she had come upon an account of her death. 
** I am sure," said Marguerite, " if Eobert could 
have known how soon G-ertrude was to die, he 
never would have gone away. Is it not all very 
sad?" 

Then Marguerite's tears began to flow freely at 
the recollections which were called up by her 
words. 

Arthur did his best to console her, assuring her 
that his love should be to her as a " father's, mo- 
ther's, brother's, husband's, all in one." 

The time for the Beresfords to leave Moorpath 
was now fast approaching. Mr. Trevelyan had 
begged them to suit their own convenience as far 
as possible in the matter; but Mrs. Beresford 
thought it would be desirable for their move to be 
in the golden summer time, when the days were 
long and the weather warm. 

Before they left, Egerton and Frances were to 
be married. July was fixed upon, and Lancelot 
Beauclerc was to assist Mr. Beresford in marrying 
them ; but then Egerton's mother was ill, and he 
had to go down to Blankshire, and the wedding 
was obliged to be postponed until the following 
month. What a glorious August day it was when 
the Moorpath bells rang out, and Egerton and 
Frances plighted their troth, either to the other ! 
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How brightly the sun streamed down apon them 
all, as they walked up the aisle of Moorpath*8 
beautiful church I And when the choir sang 

<< The Voice that breathed o'er Eden 
That earliest wedding day, 
The primal marriage blessing, 
It hath not passeid away ; 

how many hearts re-echoed the prayer that the 
blessing then shed down on them might be theirs, 
even until Ghbist, the Heavenly Bridegroom, 
should call them from earth to the full enjoyment 
of the Lamb's marriage in heaven ! 

" To cast their crowns before Thee 
In perfect sacrifice, 
Till, to the home of gladness, 
With Chbist's own Bride they rise." 

Poor Clara! she would miss Frances terribly. 
Very soon, she felt, she should lose Marguerite also, 
but to that event she scarcely dared look forward, 
her courage so completely failing her. Fortunately 
for Clara, Isabella Vernon was with them just now, 
and she had to do her best in trying to console 
Isabella on the loss of her brother's society. Since 
Egerton had been at home, he had passed a good 
deal of his time at Friedenfels. 

To all it was a great relief that the long fare- 
wells before the departure for India had not now 
to be made. 

" There is always something to be thankful for," 
said Marguerite, *' if we will but look for it." 

She was trying to comfort Clara a little by sug- 
gesting *' how much worse it might have been had 
Frances and Egerton started off at once for their 
distant home in the East." 

Frances had proposed that, on the afternoon of 
her marriage day, the old people in the almshouse 
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and the cbildren in the orphanage and of the school 
should have a feast, and Clara was to be super- 
intendent of it all ; and this purposely, so that, in 
constant occupation that daj, her mind might have 
less time for dwelling on gloomy thoughts, which 
the £ict of her sister's departure might easily have 
provoked. 

Mary of course had come from the Isle of Wight 
to be one of Frances' bridemaids ; Mrs. Alwyn's 
i&creasing infirmities prcTonted her being present 
on the occasion, but she had spared her grandchild. 
"It was a great pleasure to the sisters being together 
again no doubt ; Mary, however, was quite as ec- 
centric as ever, and, in her greetings on the day of 
her arrival, had been equally, if not more delighted, 
at beholding Isabella again, than she had been to 
see Frances or either of the others. She surprised 
her sisters not a little when she informed Isabella 
that *' she thought there was no profession like the 
bar, which was the reason that she intended mar- 
rying Mr. Gordon." The girls had accused her of 
being a very bad cbrrespondent, and she supposed 
that she must plead guilty to the charge ; as, in- 
stead of writing to Mr. Gordon every other day, 
as she had promised to do soon after they were 
engaged, her letters to him now were hardly ever 
more often than once a week, which, Mr. Gordon 
said, was just better than none at all. Grandmamma 
liked Mr. Gordon and all his family very much ; 
she had known them a long time ; it was after the 
last London season, when Mr. Gordon had come 
down to recruit in the Isle of Wight, that he had 
proposed to her. 

Mary thought she had written to tell her sisters 
all about it, but, as she had been some time making 
up her mind upon the subject, it is possible that 
she may have forgotten to write ; moreover, Mary 
did not want any good advice from Uncle Shen- 
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stone, after she had once resolved upon becomiDg 
Mrs. G-ordon one of these days. 

" I thought, upon the whole," said Mary, " it 
was as well to have some one to care for one better 
than any one else in the world ; after all, it is 
pleasant to feel one is the chief object of some 
one's existence.'* 

This conversation had been carried on in the 
conservatory, Egerton and Frances were now about 
leaving : had Mary reserved it all for this espedid 
time, purposely, with a view to interest Isabella and 
her sisters, and divert their minds from the grief of 
losing Erances and Egerton P 

" But they must go, the time draws on, 
And those white-fayoured horses wait ; 
They rise, but linger ; it is late : 
Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

" A shade falls on us like the dark 
From little cloudlets on the grass, 
But sweeps away as out we pass 
To range the woods, to roam the park." 

Let the event come when it may in the lives of 
those we love, it brings a sadness with it, inevitably, 
for those who are left behind. A strange com- 
mingling of happiness and sorrow too, some bright 
sunshine with deep shadows reflected from it. Ah ! 
I fear few of us are so utterly unselfish but for a 
time, at any rate, sadness prevails, circumstances 
may, of course, modify either feeling to some great 
extent, yet a miss the dear one is : in our house- 
holds it is the bright smile perhaps, in one, that is 
no longer amongst us now ; the ever ready sym- 
pathy with us in our little daily joys and trials, or 
the tender care when we are ill, a smoothed pillow 
or gentle voice sounding in our ear ; some one of 
those thousand little, often recurring exchanges of 
feeling and fellowship, which makes the dear one 
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who has married so precious to us for ever. Is 
there not an echo from many a home confirming 
the truth of this sentiment ? 
' The guests had all departed now, and though 
Clara's eyes told some little tales, she agreed the 
air would soon efface all traces of tears, so, as soon 
as they could get ready, Marguerite and Arthur, 
Clara and Isabella, started off for the Almshouse 
and Orphanage. Clara, indeed, was no stranger at 
either, twice every week had she goile to the Alms- 
house latterly, to read to some of the old people, 
or to give them a writing lesson ; some of these had 
progressed considerably in learning to read also, 
since Clara had taken them in hand, and were able 
to make out long sentences for themselves, which 
beguiled many a weary hour. How all the faces in 
the dining-room lighted up when she appeared ! It 
was not very difficult to see in what estimation 
Clara was held by them all ; it was evident that 
they would have been glad if Clara could have di- 
vided herself into half a dozen parts ; this being 
impossible, they determined upon making the most 
of her as a whole. 

It was Marguerite's first visit with Clara since 
the day when Mrs. Beresford had introduced them 
together; it was with no little pleasure she dis- 
covered how completely Clara had won all the 
hearts there since then. 

Isabella, for her part, felt inclined to be a little 
envious of Clara's popularity ; at Eriedenfels, she 
felt sure, the people did not care half so much for 
her. (How should they when Isabella scarcely ever 
went in and out amongst them ?) 

The little party were on their way to the orphan- 
age, when they met Mr. Trevelyan. Isabella had 
just begun to wonder who the good-looking young 
clergyman might be, as Arthur recognized the new 
Bector of Moorpath. Arthur's first acquaintance 

L 
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with Mr. Treyelyan had been purely accidental ; 
he had met him when paying a morning caU in 
London. Mr. Trerelyan had been extremely pleased 
with what he had seen of Arthur, and was there- 
fore not at all sorry to meet him on this occasion. 
After the necessary introductions had been made, 
Mr. Trevelyan had many inquiries to make con- 
cerning his new living. Arthur was very glad to 
be able to tell him how well the works at Faverahaoi 
were progressing, and how delighted they all were 
at the thought of Mr. Beauclerc's having the church 
there. 

" Faversham has my very best good wishes," said 
Mr. Trevelyan, " I ought to consider myself a lucky 
man that everything is settled regarding it before 
I come here ; from what the Bural Dean tells me, 
it must have been very up-hill work arranging it 
all. My wife takes a great interest in it also, and 
hopes she may be allowed to contribute some of 
her work towards embellishing the interior of Fa- 
versham church." 

" My wife !** poor Isabella's disappointment at 
these words knew no bounds ; all the time they 
had been walking and talking, she had been pictur- 
ing to herself the Sectory, and she as its mistress ; 
it was really terribly provoking Mr. Trevelyan's 
being married and done for. 

Clara's thoughts were of a very different nature ; 
they were something to this effect after Mr. Tre- 
velyan's remarks, " What a boon a good clergy- 
man's wife is in a parish, when her heart and her 
husband's are both in their work ; how much plea- 
santer it will be for all, that Mr. Trevelyan is mar- 
ried, especially for the workers." Clara rejoiced to 
think that, although their party at Deepdene were 
&st diminishing, Moorpath would still have a fair 
share of attention and care. Arthur had taken 
Mr. Trevelyan into the church ; as they were all 
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listening to one of his beautiful voluntaries, the 
lE^ctor was more closely investigating some of the 
many beauties of the church. The stained east 
window was a memorial one to his father, who had 
held the living of Moorpath before Mr. Fanshawe. 
Since Mr. Trevelyan's last visit another window of 
the richest stained glass had been added, which 
helped not a little in contributing towards the dim 
religious light which pervaded the church. Below 
the new one were these words, '' In loving memory 
of Q-race Fanshawe, wife of Herbert Fanshawe, 
some time Eector of this parish, who died at Moor- 
path, March 10th, 1855, aged 21. 'The path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the periect day.' " These words 
were all engraved on a brass plate, let into the wall, 
under the window; it had been put in by Mr. 
Fanshawe only one year previously, immediately 
after the restoration of the church ; now another, 
to his own memory, was about to be offered there, 
by two of Herbert's sisters. How far more suit- 
able a way to keep our friends in mind than 
by those frightful obelisks, or pillars broken off 
in. the middle, that we sometimes see defacing our 
churchyards, which, we should think, could remind 
us in anything but a soothing or pleasant manner 
of those who, we hope, " after life's fitful fever sleep 
well." 

Mr. Trevelyan wished to pay Mr. Beresford a 
visit before leaving Moorpath. Arthur and Mar- 
guerite escorted him to the Eectory, while Clara 
and Isabella went on to the orphanage and schools, 
to assist and superintend at the tea-drinking par- 
ties. Mr. Webb, although on the point of leaving 
Moorpath, had really been most indefatigable that 
day, helping everybody where there was any chance 
of his being of use. It had been a general holiday, 
of course, for all the town ; Frances had succeeded 
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in endearing herself greatly at Moorpath. Every 
one too felt sure that Mr. Yernon mast be a nice 
gentleman, or Miss Morvjn would never have taken 
him : blessings on her ! The bells rang out merrily 
that day, and far on into the evening also, rising 
and falling upon the air it seemed, as their sweet 
sounds travelled every now and again to Deepdene 
Minster. 

" The moon is looking on the sunny earfch ; 
The little fleecy cloud stands still in heayen. 
Making the blue expanse 
More still and beautiful. 

" If aught there be upon this rude bad earth. 
Which angels from their happy spheres above 
Could learn and listen to, 
It were these peaceful sounds." 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

WHEN Eobert Morvyn left Mr. Wood's in a 
moment of desperation and anger, he made 
at once for a neighbouring town some twenty miles 
distant, caring very little what should become of 
himself — " It is all Uncle Shenstone's fault, what- 
ever comes to pass." Having effectually disguised 
himself before starting, he was not in the least 
afraid of being recognised. Tired and weary as 
Eobert felt from his long walk, he had no hesitation 
in turning into the first tavern that presented 
itself. As ill luck would have it, there had been a 
recruiting-sergeant at Barchester for some time, and 
in the bar of this very tavern was he sitting when 
Eobert entered, surrounded by a number of other 
young fellows who had all taken, or who were about 
to take, the Queen's bounty money. It required very 
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little insight into character on the sergeant's part 
to discover, that Eobert was the very subject for 
him ; how dissatisfied he had looked with everything 
and everybody when he had come in there, as in- 
deed he well might. Xn one short hour after Sobert 
entered, his long wish was granted, for he was 
enlisted as a private in her Majesty's army. What 
cared Eobert what rank he took, provided he got 
bis own way, and frustrated his guardian's wishes 
about him P The life was an easy one ; of that he 
felt sure. The sergeant had already been at Bar- 
chester some days, and the start for the dep6t was 
to be made early in the morning ; there was very little 
time for reflection, and perhaps for it there was less 
inclination still. " I have got my own way at last ; 
I have it now, and I intend to have it in the future, 
also ;" these were the words Eobert had used as he 
was on the way to Chatham. The allusion as to 
his having his own way in the future was, of course, 
connected with Gertrude Malcolm, and his return, 
after a year or two's service, to claim her as his 
bride. She could scarcely be denied to him then, be 
reasoned, after his having ventured so much on her 
behalf. What was the use of his remaining at 
home, to be tyrannised over incessantly by Uncle 
Shenstone ! 'No ; he would assert his own rights, 
and no one should interfere with him, 

Now here was the evidence of an unbalanced 
mind ; for had Eobert only waited a few years, it 
would have been impossible for his guardian to have 
claimed any control over his proceedings. 

''It is no use expecting any sympathy from 
mother. Uncle would talk over any decision of 
hers in five minutes. I vow no inducements or 
entreaties from home shall bring me back, should 
they find out my position and whereabouts, which I 
earnestly hope they won't. * Frederick Whithers' 
does not sound much like my name certainly ; bat, 
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after all, ' what's in a name ?' I hope I shall get 
sent on foreign service, and then I shall see some- 
thing of life." 

Sent on foreign service Bobert was very soon 
after the necessary drilling was completed. The 
regiment into which he had been drafted was 
ordered to India. At this time no wish or thought 
was farther from his mind than that of returning 
to Glenoye. Egbert's *' skeleton," the fear of de- 
tection, was therefore left in the cupboard of the 
messroom at Chatham. He felt his sisters might 
forgive him, but his Uncle Shenstone, never. fio« 
bert had a fair share of pride in spite of the step 
which he had taken, and rather more than his share 
of obstinacy of disposition. Nor do I believe, at 
this time, any earthly power could have turned him 
aside from the path he had marked out for himself. 

So a year or two passed, and the Indian mutiny 
began, and in the excitement of battle, in the din 
and carnage of the strife, there was less time than 
ever for self-contemplation and idle regrets after 
home. Eobert liked the life, and, to all appear- 
ances, the life liked him. 

The battle of Chinhutt preceded, as we know, 
the siege of Lucknow. Eobert had been present 
at it, with his leader. Captain Drummond. Who 
more fearless than he in leading his men on P But 
the siege had commenced, and the artillery within 
were to be reinforced by several men and officers of 
the 1,000th Eegiment, to which Captain Drummond 
and Eobert belonged. Now the former had only 
arrived in India a short time before the mutiny 
began to manifest itself, having been in England on 
leave of absence up to within a few days of Christ- 
mas. In eighteen months' time. Captain Drum- 
mond intended to return home and sell out, so that 
he might marry the girl to whom he was engaged — 
an heiress and only daughter, but whose parents 
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bad refiised to allow her to accompany bim to India 
at that time. Only eighteen months longer, and 
then what oceans of happiness were not in store for 
bim ! In the meantime Captain Drummond re- 
solved to do as be had ever done— his duty by the 
service. 

How closely was every Englishman drawn, each 
to the other, during the time of that memorable 
siege; bow common dangers, shared by aU, and 
firom which no rank, age or sex was exempt, drew 
oat the sympathies of the companions in danger. 
!EU>bert bad been unaccountably drawn to Captain 
Drummond, who soon discovered that the former 
belonged to the patricians rather than the plebeians. 
There was a certain unmistakeable gentlemanly 
bearing about him. Often enough had Captain 
Drummond longed to ask the history of his being 
in the position in which he found him ; but as 
he feared that this could only be done at the 
risk of wounding Eobert*s feelings, the said ques- 
tions remained still in the future rather than the 
present. 

Eobert had been with his leader one day close to 
a battery, when some shot of the enemy's entered, 
wounding Captain Drummond mortally; one leg 
was at once amputated ; at first hopes of recovery 
were expressed ; Bobert was assiduous in his atten- 
tions to his master and friend ; by no sister or 
mother could he have been more gently nursed, in 
spite of Eobert's having been wounded himself 
slightly the previous day. A change coming on 
for the worse during the night. Captain Drummond 
requested E»obert to send some last farewell mes- 
sages (if he should be spared to do so) to his 
dear ones in England. He then begged Eobert 
to take from under his pillow, a small packet in 
which be would find the direction for the principal 
letter. As Eobert unfolded from its envelope a 
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doselj written letter, a lock of soft, bright, brown 
hair fell from it, and a photograplv of the sweetest 
face Bobert thought he had ever seen. " Tell 
her," said Captain Drammond, " that the though 
of her has helped me to endure the agonies I have 
suffered here ; and that had she married me before 
I came out, her gentle love might have soothed my 
dying pillow ; yet the fact of having made her 
transgress her father's wish by so doing might have 
weighed upon my mind, and the bitterness of the 
parting might have been increased. Do not also 
forget to say that, although I have had no letters 
from her since the middle of last February, I have 
not, for one moment, doubted the stedfastness of 
her love, and that not hearing from her regularly 
I attributed to the unsettled state of the part of 
the country in which I have been, and also, in a 
great measure, to my having been sent about 
latterly, owing to the mutiny, from pillar to post ; 
but now," continued Captain Drummond, " I am 
going home where, one day, I hope to meet her 
again." 

As Bobert had been listening to his friend's 
dying messages he had deciphered the address on 
the letter, the first words of which were " Dere- 
park, Blankshire," and the last, " your loving Ger- 
trude Malcolm." Who shall say what thoughts 
did not crowd themselves upon his mind in that 
awful moment, when the spirit of bis friend was 
hovering upon the brink of an unseen world. It 
was long — ay, how long — since Bobert had offered 
a mental prayer, but at that time none could have 
been more sincere than his, that to him such self- 
control might be granted that the last moments of 
his friend might be undisturbed by any excitement 
or conflicting feelings of his which that letter might 
have called forth. Yes, he would write, " Frederick 
"Whithers " would write, and send back the photo- 
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graph and the lock of hair, by the earliest possible 
opportunity, and. he would break the sad news as 
gently as possible to his friends at Dere Park These 
were the promises Bobert made to Captain Dram- 
mond, sacred promises with which he intended to 
comply ; yet what would he not have given to have 
kept that dear face and soft lock ? It was all Ger- 
trude's, and in his sight precious as rubies : but all 
the pain he had suffered, Bobert reasoned, he most 
justly deserved ; for he had brought it entirely 
on himself. These thoughts had scarcely passed 
through his mind when Captain Drummond, taking 
up the Prayer Book at his side, signed to Bobert to 
read the Commendatory Prayer; for he felt his 
minutes were numbered here. Bobert, with trem- 
bling voice, had nearly come to the end of it, when 
Captain Drummond gave a long deep sigh, and 
exchanged earthly laurels, and a double warfare, for 
the reward promised to the faithful soldier in the 
great Captain's army. Yes, bravely had he fought, 
not only in the battles of a seen foe, but also against 
those hidden, but not less dangerous assaults, of 
the world, the flesh and the devil — three enemies 
harder to overcome than any others, but against 
which, in his Baptism, he had promised to wage a 
never-ending warfare ; which promise had been re- 
newed at his Confirmation. '' I Do ;" often and 
often had these two little words flashed back upon his 
mind when tempted to yield and give up the war- 
fare, or to think his temptations greater than he 
could endure. Captain Drummond was, indeed, 
one of those 

" Who rowing hard against the stream. 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream." 

Ah I steep had been the ascent, and rugged the 
road ; but it had been travelled over step by step, 
and, all the way, there had been evidence of his 
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Fatheb'b love ; coverts of refuge for him in the 
ministrations of His Church ; the example of his 
comrades, also, *' who had subdued kingdoms, and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens," and who 
were fighting by his side, already more than con- 
querors through the might of Chbibt. Now Cap* 
tain Drummond's earthly conflict was exchanged 
for an immortal crown, and every scar of his warfare 
changed into a mark of glory. His voice now min* 
gles with those from the depths of ages, from east 
and west, and north and south, like the sound of 
many waters on the eternal shore, bidding us fix our 
eyes on those who, once, like us, had dangers to 
meet and a warfare to wage, but who overcame by 
the Blood of the Lamb. 

The last sad offices for Captain Drummond had 
been performed, and his body reverently laid in the 
grave by the chaplain (who had been with another 
dying person when [Robert had read the Com men* 
datory Prayer for his friend) : as [Robert was return* 
ing, passing through one of the houses, a flre of 
musketry from the elevation opposite (known as the 
Mound), riddled a corner of the house, and struck 
B*obert down, wounding him this time more seri- 
ously. Por weeks he lay in a state of semi-con- 
sciousness, surrounded by every possible danger, 
yet unhurt. Under his pillow was Captain Drum- 
mond's letter, and Gertrude's photograph and lock 
of hair. The kind doctor, who had been summoned 
to him, after being wounded, promised, in the event 
of Robert's death, to send the messages respecting 
his friend home to England ; but, after no little 
suflering, he gradually began to mend, and his first 
act on recovery was to forward to Dere Park a 
letter, explaining the enclosures of the photograph 
and lock of hair, with a full and particular account 
of Captain Drummond's death. The letter was 
signed " Prederick Whithers," and dated Lucknow. 
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It was written in a weak and tremnlous hand, more 
like a child's which had been guided than a man's 
firm handwriting, therefore there was no fear from 
that, of his identification. 

Perhaps my readers are wondering how it came 
to pass that, although Gertrude Malcolm died not 
long after Christmas, Captain Drummond was igno- 
rant of it up to the time of his death. G-ertrude's 
last letter had been written to him, four days only 
before her death, when she was still full of life and 
spirit. Four days after that again, and her last 
prayer had been offered for her father and Captain 
Drummond. When Mr. Malcolm's ?igil by his 
child's bedside was over, and he had taken a last 
long farewell of his darling, he shut himself up in 
bis library, and saw no one, Mr. Malcolm's grief 
being, like that of Psammenitus, "too deep for 
tears," yet stricken down as he was by the trial of 
losing his only child, he could still think for others, 
and before the next mail for India after Gertrude's 
death, he wrote a long and most deeply touching 
account of her " passing away" to Captain Drum- 
mond. The letters from Dere Park (on the after- 
noon when this particular one was included) were 
sent, unknown to Mr. Malcolm, by a stranger's 
hands, the usual messenger being laid up ill. The 
Indian letter, being an unusually heavy one, re- 
quired two stamps ; Bates, the servants' Mercury 
on this occasion, was given two shillings wherewith 
\o get them. The day was cold; seasonably so 
for January: but Bates was thirsty. Between 
Dere Park and the post office stood the " Wheat- 
sheaf;" the temptation was too strong, and he went 
in. In a short time the two shillings given him 
by the servants was spent, and the letter itself 
consigned, between the bars of the grate, to the 
flames. After this mail (as Captain Drummond 
had remarked to Bobert) he was sent about from 
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station to station, and no letters reached him. He 
continued, however, writing to Gertrude up to 
within a mail or two of his death, so that Mr. Mal- 
colm felt sure his first and following letters must 
have gone astraj, without falling into the hands of 
him for whom they were intended. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

A COMPANY of invalids were together (on 
Erances Morvjn's wedding-daj in August) at 
Calcutta, only waiting for the signal which should 
inform them that the Peninsular and Oriental's 
steamer ^* Persia," was ready for their embarkation. 
Hardship and illness had done their work, and 
Robert Morvyn, who was of their number, was 
about to see what the bracing air of his Fatherland 
would do for him in revivifying his wasted strength. 
Tired and weary, he had thrown himself down upon 
the first seat that presented itself, at the farthest 
possible distance from the window upon which full 
rays of sunshine were streaming. What hosts of 
thoughts passed through his mind as he remembered 
all his feelings of rebellion and pride when he 
landed there years ago. One ray of sunshine yet 
shone in his heart : '' perhaps, after all, G-ertrude 
Malcolm might still be his ;" B>obert trembled as 
he thought of another possibility. Circumstances 
latterly bad rather been favourable than adverse to 
this, for it was scarcely likely anybody would dare 
to woo Gertrude's love between Captain Drum- 
mond's death and his return ; then Robert fancied 
himself telling her how much he had sufiered on 
her account, pleading his unselfishness in never 
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having alluded to his own feelings when that letter, 
which had cost him so much, had been penned after 
Captain Drummond's death. This reverie may 
have lasted more than an hour. Bobert became 
more and more impatient as the hour for their de- 
parture approached. On the table, by his side, 
were some newspapers : it was a long time since 
!Bobert had had one in his hand. Amongst others 
there was a well-known weekly review ; it had been 

Eublished some months previously, and had evidently 
een left there by some traveller going up or coming 
down country. Eobert had formerly been extremely 
fond of this paper. There were some brilliant 
articles which he read first, and then he went on to 
those in a smaller type ; the first of these was an 
article on " Eire, and the means of its prevention ;" 
the writer suggesting that *' no person's education 
Bhould be considered complete, unless they were 
possessed of a few simple facta as to what method 
ahould be used in any emergency for extinguishing 
fire. To the absence of this knowledge in Miss 
Malcolm's case at Dere Park last week, her death 
may be attributed." 

In a moment Sobert had accounted for Ger- 
trude's silence to Captain Drummond ; in the next, 
the memory of words long ago forgotten it may be, 
of counsel and affection, of warning and encourage- 
ment, rose vividly before him : the loved fece of his 
mother, and .Violet's example of gentle patience, 
his sister's devotion, and ever ready sympathy with 
him in his pleasures and successes, as in his trials 
and unhappinesses, above all, the long-stifled voice 
of conscience which he had silenced in his career of 
selfishness and waywardness; for years had that 
still small voice whispered in his ear; that voice 
would, perhaps, re-assert its power but once again, 
when, if disregarded, it would be perhaps hushed 
for ever ; bowing his head between his hands, Eo- 
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bert Morvyn accepted his trial as a dae reward for 
all the sorrows and sufferings his rebellious pride 
bad caused, and he prayed, " that the fiery disci- 
pline through which he was then called upon to 
pass, might humble his proud spirit, making his 
heart more fit for the Presence and indwelling of 
that G-uest who had so often claimed an entrance 
into it, but in vain, up to this time." And on that 
bright August evening, in England, when the Moor* 
path bells rung out merrily their symphonies and 
peals of rejoicing on the marriage which had taken 
place that day between Egerton and Frances, far 
away in the distant east, in sadness, desolation, and 
bereavement, another espousal had been made, 
which shall, nevertheless, be a cause for rejoicing 
when the heavenly Bridegroom shall claim all the 
faithful members of His Mystical Body, ratifying 
and confirming their secret espousals, long ago 
made it may be, and unknown by all, but which 
shall be publicly acknowledged, individually, in the 
Presence of His long widowed but then glorious 
Spouse, when the marriage of the Lamb has come. 
Yes, the proud spirit had passed away ; and instead 
of the obstinacy and rebellion which had long 
reigned undisturbed in Eobert's heart, there was 
penitence and contrition, submission and resigna- 
tion ; whatever changes he might find on his return 
to England would only be a just punishment for all 
his load of faults in the past. 

And the Persia was on its way to England, and 
on the voyage all Bobert's good resolutions and in- 
tentions became matured ; he was of age now, and 
at liberty to claim his own fortune ; it need scarcely 
be said one of his first thoughts was to sell out. 
Uncle Shenstone was his guardian, and Eobert felt 
it would be necessary to present himself before him 
before any of his property could be claimed. The 
thought of this had been insufferable to him at one 
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time, but the proud spirit was tamed now, and he 
looked upon the necessary confessions he must 
make to his uncle, as part of his well-deserved pun- 
ishment. Eobert's first visit on arriving in Eng- 
land was to an old friend of the family's, a solicitor, 
living in London. After giving Mr. Catbcart a 
detailed account of himself from the time he left 
G-lenoye, he next informed him of his intention of 
leaving the service. From Mr. Cathcart in return, 
fiobert learnt all the changes which had taken 
place in his family since his absence from England. 
Ah ! " the shadow cloaked from head to foot," had 
been busy amongst some dear ones since then. 
From his mother should no word of forgiveness of 
the past, and encouragement for the future sound 
in his ear ; and Gertrude, the star that had been to 
him as a mariner's compass, in all his dangers and 
privations, and the thought of possessing whom one 
day, had made him risk for a time, everything which 
men most value, — rank, wealth, honour, comfort. 
Gertrude was dead ; and had never cared for him 
perhaps, which was the bitterest thought of all. It 
would be a hard heart indeed, that would not think 
the changes which awaited Bobert on his return, 
a sufficient punishment for his folly. 

It was a bright October morning. Deepdene 
Minster was looking most lovely in its rich glow of 
autumn tints: a golden shade from the woods 
seemed reflected upon the tower of Moorpath 
church, from which Clara had but just returned ; 
for her, " the yellow leaves had a voice and gave 
her eloquent teachings;" many a gentle thought 
was wedded to them. Mr. Morvyn was unwell, 
and consequently did not think of going to London 
that day. The breakfast was late, yet Clara was 
the only one in the morning room. Marguerite 
and Mary were from home ; they had gone to pay 
grandmamma a farewell visit, at the Isle of Wight, 
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before they were each married. The breakfast was 
just ready when, before the gong announced it, 
Clara perceived a tall, rather thin, but handsome- 
looking man, coming up the avenue towards the 
honse ; her attention was still more attracted when 
she discovered how little progress he made, and 
how difficult the act of walking seemed to be to 
him. Had she ever seen anyone look so ill before? 
it made her positively shudder ; her admiration and 
commiseration were equally divided ; what a noble 
face it was, in spite of the evident tokens of ill- 
health it manifested; what could he be coming up 
to Deepdene about ? Her curiosity was at its high- 
est when Saunders appeared, saying a gentleman 
wished to speak to her. Had Mr. Morvyn been 
downstairs, it is more than probable some inquiries 
might have been made as to who or what the 
stranger was. On arriving at the hall Clara became 
more concerned still, for the pallor of the person's 
face had increased, and he had sunk down on the 
chair nearest to the door. What a wonderful like- 
ness there was in the stran&:er's eyes to those of 
her long missing brother. 

There was a faint exclamation of joy and sur- 
prise as Robert Morvyn fell into his sister's arms, 
and the long lost brother was clasped to her 
heart. 

" Clara, my own dear Clara, can you forgive me 
for all the pain my rebellion and folly have caused 
you ? I have returned to ask it of you all, as the 
dearest earthly blessing that is left for me." 

Shall we wonder that there were tears of joy 
shed on either side ? ** The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with his joy." There was sunshine and shadow, 
too, closely blended in that meeting: as regards 
the past, a bitterness too deep for words ; but in 
the present a joy and peace which should never be 
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taken from them, and over which even death itself 
should have no control. 

And there was a reconciliation with TJnole Shen- 
stone, such as Olara in her most sanguine moments 
had never believed possible. Sobert's heart was 
full of gratitude for the forgiveness and affection 
bestowed upon him. It seemed as though all past 
misunderstandings were obliterated in the present 
reconcilement, fiobert urged that he was the only 
one who had any claim to the position of offender ; 
be alone had any right to plead for pardon. 

What happiness is there here that is not neces- 
sarily, from its very nature, tinged with, if not 
closely allied to, sorrow? Where is there sun- 
shine without shadow P 

In Clara's first flush of joy at meeting her bro- 
ther again she had been almost oblivious of the 
change which hardships and illness had made in 
his appearance ; now the hollow tones of his voice, 
and sunk cheek, and painfuily bright eye, told her 
their own tale. Clara felt sure Eobert required 
the most careful nursing she could bestow upon 
him. After having made him comfortable upon 
the sofa, she sat down to communicate the news of 
his return to her absent sisters. "Bobert had 
passed through the horrors of the Indian mutiny" 
— this wduld be sufficient to assure them that he 
had not returned looking so well as when he left 
them, but in him there was much contentedness 
and peace ; and &he hoped that the genial effects 
of Deepdene air would do much in bringing back 
some of his wonted strength. 

There was a little pencil note enclosed in Clara's 
letter from Eobert, in which he said that he was 
longing to see his dear ones again ; and that, from 
what Clara told him, he felt sure he should like 
Mr. Beresford. 

Clara was just like her old self, full of thought 

M 
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for others, and caring for him as well as if he had 
neyer been the cause of so much unhappiness and 
pain to them all. 

It was not in the nature of things that Mar- 
guerite shouldnrolong her stay at the island after 
the receipt of Clara and Bobert's letter. Mary was 
to follow her yery shortly, and Frances and Egerton 
were to return from their wedding tour that week, 
BO that the whole party would then be assembled 
at Deepdene Minster. 

Before Egerton and Frances sailed for India there 
was a double marriage at Moorpath Church ; Arthur 
and Marguerite's, Mr. Gordon and Mary's. Grand- 
mamma made an effort and came over for the occa- 
sion. Lancelot Beauclerc, who was settled at Eayer- 
sham now, assisted Mr. Beresford and Mr. Treyelyan 
at the holy rite. There was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion immediately following, for the newly 
married, Lancelot being celebrant. Most cordially 
did he echo the praises and blessings which then 
ascended to God "for all those departed this life 
in His faith and fear ;" and as he thought of Edith's 
far higher state now, most earnestly did he pray 
that he with her might one day be made partaker 
of that heayenly kingdom ; sharing with her and all 
the whole Church, the remission of his sins, and all 
the other benefits of Christ's Passion. * 

*' Oft in life's stillest shade reclining, 
In desolation unrepining, 
Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind, 
Meek souls there are who Uttle dream 
Their daily strife an Angel's theme ; . 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr's palm." 

And Clara was left to be the sunbeam and joy of 
Eobert's life. But for her never-wearying love 
and attention to him his days must inevitably have 
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been shortened here. Though most uncomplaining, 
the bright eye, the hollow, flushed cheek, the rack- 
ing cough, none of these were wanting to show 
consumption had marked him for her own. 

Sobert*8 every thought now was for others. No 
pains were spared by him in consecrating both his 
time and money alike to Kis service. Who had 
dealt so mercifully with him all his life long. 

** Clara, what do you say to our building a cot- 
tage hospital at Moorpath, endowing it with funds 
to cover, not only the expenses of a given number 
of inmates, but also those of a sisterhood, who 
should undertake the nursing of it ? All are not 
blessed with a dear, good sister, as I am, who can 
be everything to one in a time of illness.*' 

In her brother's proposal one of the dearest 
wishes of Clara's heart was about soon to be gra- 
tified. Moorpath, the centre of so many other 
villages and towns, who could fully appreciate the 
boon such an institution should be to it ? * 

Clara knew of at least twenty people at once 
who would be deserving recipients of her brother's 
charity, all more or less afflicted, needing an 
amount of loving nursing and care which it would 
be impossible for them to have in their own qrowded 
and ill-ventilated homes. 

"There is one other great recommendation," 
said Clara, " which is attached to a cottage hos- 
pital, such as you propose, Eobert : it tends greatly 
to lessen and centralise the doctor's and clergy- 
man's work, the sick being mostly under one roof. 
The time which is spent in going from one end of the 
parish to the other after the scattered and outlying 
cases would then be spared. Moreover, it brings 
them nearer to both the clergyman and doctor, in 
the event of any sudden emergency." 

Bobert and Clara's plan was submitted to Mr. 
Trevelyan, who gave to it his most cordial assent, 
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promising them his assistance in procaring the 
land for it, and to help them also with some other 
necessary details which would require arranging. 
Thej were fortunate in possessing for their Sector 
one upon whose advice and sympathy they could 
at all times implicitly rely. Mr. Treyelyan was to 
be the first warden of the " Minster Hospital/' and 
Clara the head of the nursing sisterhood there. 
So it had come to pass, at last, that the brightest 
days of Clara's life, after all, were devoted to the 
good cause, of which she had never ceased to think 
since the day when she made her resolution upon 
the subject in Marguerite's room. 

Bobert and Clara were indeed sowing now, to 
reap a harvest hereafter. In that day when they 
shall stand before the great White Throne, Mend- 
less and, as they think, alone, from out of the 
crowd, countless as the dust, which shall stand 
around, friends and &ees will rise up of whom 
they tlfought not, yet will they plead for them, yet 
will they point to healed wounds, and clothed 
nakedness, and filled emptiness, friends who shall 
herald them with the benediction of Chbibt to 
everlasting habitations, "Inasmuch as ye have 
done it .unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me." 

And the days at the Minster Hospital, Faver- 
sham, and Deepdene, passed happily by. There 
had been sorrows and trials, closely blended with 
joys and pleasures, for all. Who shall say that 
either could have been spared? We have gra- 
dually watohed the sanctifying influence of trial 
upon them all ; might not its absence have risked 
their very entrance into the kingdom? for only 
those ^* who have come through great tribulation" 
can find a resting-place there. And the joys which 
had been granted to them only made them long 
more and more for the substance, which can only 
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be folly known hereafter, and for the reality, of 
which the deepest earthly joy is but the type and 
figure, lent to us, as it often is, in our bright and 
beautiful world now, to be thankfully used as one 
of our holiest gifts, because it is an earnest of that 
true joy which shall be at God's right hand for 
evermore. 

• 

Laus Deo. 
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TALES- 
ADAMS. — ^The Fall of Crcesus : a Story from Herodotus. 
By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of <* The Shadow of 
the Cross/' <* The Old Man's Home/' &c. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. 

'<One of the most strikinglj told stories called from the smiAls of anti. 
qnity. "—CAriwfwm Jletnembra$teer. 

**An attempt to point one of Herodotos's most crapbic nanatiTes with 
a moral directly Christian. "~.ffeelef»a«^ie. 

ADAMS. — Cbessinoham ; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
PrisciUa Adams. 28. 

ADAMS. — Silvio: an Allegory. Chiefly from the MS. of 
the late ReT. W. Adams. Edited by C. Warren Adams. 2s. 

AGNES BROWN ; or, << I will not offer unto the Lobd my 
God of that which doth cost me nothing.** By the au- 
thor of *' Tales of Kirkbeck." Small 4to., Is. 6d. 

ALICE BERESFORD ; a Tale of Home Life. By the author 
of « Tales of Kirkbeck," &c Third edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Here we recognise tbe anthor of the excellent * Tales of Kfarkbeck ' in the 
devotlcmal fading evident in every page, and in the deep lealiration of that 
spiritoal life in the world and ont of it," —EeelentuUe. 

** Full of interest and instroction both to old and yoimg."— Jromjiif Poat, 

AMY, THE KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale. 6d., cloth, Is. 

A Story of one who really felt and acted aa a daocfater of the Great Kino of 
heaven and earth. 

APPLE BLOSSOM (The) ; or, a Mother's Legacy. By Onyx 
Titian. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), and other Tales. 
By the author of " Hymns for Little Children." Third 
edition, 28. 6d. 

"The most deligbtfal little volume that we have met with for a very long 
time, "the poetry even surpassing the prose in beaaty."->i?cc/eftac/ttf. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

BAINES. — Tales of the Empire ; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Key. J. Baines, 
Lecturer on History in Queen's College, London, author 
of the ** Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. Is. 6d. ; paper. Is. 

" Mr. Baines has selected sereral of the best known and most interesting 
erents, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a hi4>py one, and has been wdl carried oat. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V., 
Wallenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hardly fiul to make a story- 
book attractiTe."<-(?iM»r<ftaf». 

BAYLISS. — ^Loving ServioE; or, a Sister's InlSuence. By 
Eliza A. Bayliss. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

BIRTH-T)AY (The). A Tale. By the author of " Gideon," 

" Josiah," &c. 3s. 6d. 
This valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the daily life of three or four young peoi^e, tbeir failings and virtues. 

BISHOFS LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), a Tale for the 
Young. 2s. 

BONUS.— Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By 
A. Bonus. ISmo. Is. 6d. 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES ; selected by the Rev. T. Chamber- 
lain. Is. 

Contains Ninety Anecdotes of the most renowned characters in Chnrdi and 
State, among others of Bishop Bull, Earl Carnarvon, Chadiea I., Bishop Ken, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Strafford, George III., J(dui Evelyn, Lord EzmooUi, and 
others. 

BRAIN ARD'S JOURNEY. Is. cloth ; 6d. paper. 

A Story wherein the travels of a youth through this world, and the various 
struggles and trials, disappointxnents and sufferings he endiures, are told in a 
lively aUegory ; with the account of how he reaches, through the narrow way, 
tike end of the Journey of Life. 

CECIL DEAN. A Story for the Young. By Bessie C. A. 

Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
"The absolute identity of happiness and holiness, the beauty and sublimity 
of fortitude under suffering, and the dignity of the principle of self-renuncia- 
tion, are the lessons which are inculcated with equal powor and elegance in 
this story for the young : the style is easy, natural, and familiar, and displays 
a nice perception of character." — Momi$^^ Post, 

CHARITY AT HOME. By the author of " Working and 
WaiUng." 18mo. 2s. 

CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL, (The), a Tale. By the 
author of " Mark Dennis." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Children. From the German. Is. 

Gives a lively account ot how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirely on 
ourselves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

CHRISTMAS DREAM. Illustrated by Dudley. In orna- 
mental borders. Is. 
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CHRONICLE OF DAY BY DAY. By E. S. B, M. Fcap. 
8yo. 5s. 

CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION; or, Basil the 
Orphan Chorister. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

CURATE OF HOLYCROSS (The). A Tale of the Church. 

Fcp. 8vo., 58. 

A lively Tale of Chnrch and other matters in a country village, chiefly in- 
tended to warn those who wUl make idols of the good blessings and guilts of 
this hfe, and those who worship their own fancies, ignorances, and prejudice in 
religious matters. 

** This is no mere ecclesiastical cloakpeg. but t Tale that is worthy of pe- 
rusal as a Tale, and for the manner in which it is handled." — Oxford Herald, 

DOUGLAS.— Mary and Mildred ; a Tale for Girls. Edited 

by the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, cloth, 2s. 

Showing in the Ufe andiHendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or, short Legends and Fairy Tales. 
By Agnes and Bessie. Is. 

CoNTBNTS :— The Arum and Violet— Incense and Prayer — The Briony and the 
Oak— The Cross and the LUy— The Bee and the Fairies— The Moonbeams, &c. 

ECCLES.— Midsummer Holidats at Princes Green. By 
Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." Is. 
A Tftle on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, by the late 
M. A. C. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; wrapper, Is. • 

EVANS. — Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the Yen, 
Archdeacon Evans, author of ''The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. 2s. 6d. 

** We heartity wdcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half 
their original price." — Churchman** Companion. 

EVENING MEETINGS ; or, the Pastor among the Boys of his 
Flock. By C. M. S. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

EVERLEY. A Tale. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

** Nicely written, in a firesh and pleasant style : Evelyn's character— not 
without &ult8, and truer to nature than most heroines — is charmingly feminine, 

yet earnest and sensible Its high principles and earnest tone deserve 

warm commendation." — Literary Churchman* 

** The chief intention is to teach young ladies how to makethemsdves useful 
and pleasant in their own homes, and there is much good counsel that they 
would be all the better for taking to heaxt,**-^Athenaum. 
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FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. Separately in dodu FoHoir 
Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow^ Is. — Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouqu6) Is. — The Knight and the Enchanters. 
(Fouqo^ Is.— The Stream. Is.— The Castle on the Rock. Is. 

FLOWER.— Classical Tales and Legends. By the Her. 

W. B. Flower. 2s., cheap edition. Is. 
Tbeie Tales are free traiwlationa from parts of Ovid and otiicr auitlion, and 
adapted to the minds of diildren. 

FLOWER.— Tales of Faith and Psoyidbncb. 28., or 

in a packet, 28., cheap edition, Is. 

"Taken from andent aooroes, and rdaied wifli oouidenfale spiiit."— JSe- 
ete$Uutie. 

FLOWER.— LucT Ashcroft. A Tale of the North. Cloth, 

gilt edges. 3s. 

The stoTjr of a Mannfkctorer who was led, mider God, by his danstatcr't 
inflnence, to see the only tme way in which the relation of master and aenranti 
can become a blessed and Christian onion. 

FLOWER. — ^The Widow and heb Son; and other Tales. 
Translated from the German. 18mo. 2s. 

FORBES. — Snowball, and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 
28. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs : — Snowball} or, the Little Lambs— The Honseand the Hnt; or, 
the Promise of a Home in Heaven — The Day's Jooroey; or, the Wide aiui 
Narrow Way— The Good Physician; or. Disobedience, &c. 

FOX. — The Holy Chukch throughout all the World. 
By the Rev. S. Fox. 2s.; cheap edition, Is. 

Being an acconnt^f the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told for the use of young people. 

FREDERICK GORDON, or the Storming of the Redan. By 

a Soldier's Daughter. Royal 18mo., Is. 6d. 

A Tale of the courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean 
War, with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley 
near Southampton. 

GERTRUDE DACRE. By the Author of "The Sunbeam." 
Fcap. 8vo., 38. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Second Edition. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

"Weil written and admirably suited to its purpose, and as such likely to 
obtain a full share of popularity. Though serious it is not too dry, the interest 
of it being better sustained than is usual in worles of this style." JSeclesiastie. 

GOULD,— The Path of the Just. Tales of Holy Men and 
Children. By S. Baring Gould, B,A. 2s. 
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GRESLEY.— The Portrait of an English Churchman. 
A new and cheaper edition. By the Rey. W. Gresley. 28. 6d. 

This is an attempt to paint the feelings, habits of thought, and mode of 
action which naturally flow firom a sincere attachment to the system of bcdief 
and discipline of our Church. 

GRESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. (1838.) 4g. 6d. 

A Tale of the Early Time of the ReriTal of Church Principles in England >— 
containing the events happening to a Toong Clergyman in bis endearoiir to 
carry them out. 

GRESLEY. — Bernard Leslie. Second Part. 48. 

*' The object of this volume, as of the former, written fifteen years ago, is to 
illustrate passing events by actual facts, at the same time avoiding per- 
sonality.*' — Pr^ace. 

GRESLEY.— The Forest of Arden. A Tale illustrative of 
the English Reformation. 48.; cheap edition, 28. 
The author has here diligently endeavoured to write on the Reformatkm 
without the spirit of partizanship, to describe things as they were. 

GRESLEY.— The Siege of Lichfield. 48. ; cheap edition, 
l8. 8d. 

The narrative commences early in the year 1642, and carries us through the 
Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with faction, showing the 
sufferings and miseries that attended it. 

GRESLEY.— Coniston Hall ; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of 
the Revolution of 1688. 48. 6d. 
<'No time in English History is more calculated to supply materials for 
graphic fiction than the last days of the Stuarts. There are no morbid feelings 
in the characters ponrtrayed, no fictitious means of creattaig excitement, the 
treatment of the sutject of the affections is shigularly pure, and the political 
disquisitions are sensible and high toned.** — Eccledaatic, 

GRESLEY.— Charles Lever ; the Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, l8. 8d. 
Written with a view to show the mutual bearing of different classes on each 
other I how ambition and lax principles in the rich lead to the demoralization 
of the poor ; how the demoralization of the poor reacts on those above them. 

GRESLEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 
38. 6d. ; paper, Is. 8d. 
The oltject of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re- 
lations of life acts on Christian principle. 

GRESLEY.— Church Clayerino ; or, the Schoolmaster. 
4s. ; cheap edition, 28. 
Consists of a series of lessons, given partly in narrative, partly in conversa- 
tions, bearing in mind the one essential feature of education, viz., the trainiug 
of youth to live to the gloiy of God. 

GRESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to the Continent. 
4s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 38. 
«• A most interesting account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 
formation. It contains a practical view of education in France, the Schools of 
the Christian Brothers and thefar founder Ftee de la Salle, Sisters of Charity 
and other in8titution8.'*-> John Bull, 
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Present Booke — Tales. 
ORESLEY. — ^Holiday Tales. 28. ; wrapper. Is. 6d. 

C0NTKNT8 :— The Mag^ical Watch, Mr. Ball aadthe Giant Atmodea. Old Pe- 
dro, Adventures of a Bee. 

HENRIErrA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of ••The 
Heir of Redclyffe." Fourth Edition, 58. 

" We hare seldom seen a book for the jonng less exaggerated, or more Ins 
to natore. The gnlf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can erer aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so crimhial ai 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish' is dear of these extremes." — Momimg^ CkronMe, 

** The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of ttie acenes 
are remarkable ; the reality uid vigour of the conversations are defigfatftd.**— 
Chriatian Remembrancer, 

HEYGATE.— William Blake ; or, the Engliah Farmer. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 38. 6d. 
An attempt to rouse the mind of the English Farmer to a sense of tte res. 
ponsibility which attaches to him in the body politic j ftall of dmnestic and 
nunillar incidents which add naturalness to the story. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewia the Sunday School 

Teacher. Edited by Uie Rey. R. Seymour. Is.; clotb, l8.6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if Uie yoang 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider tiie ftdl extent of her 
daims npcm them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or statioa. 

HILARY S. MAGNA; or, The Nearest Duty First. A Tale. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 

Fcp. 8yo. 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his firiends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury consequent 
on his position. 

IVO AND VERENA ; or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 
" Cousin Rachel.^ In cloth, 2s.; stiff coyer, Is. 6d. 
A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an eariy omvert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

3ubmile lEujjUiSfjman'iS l^tetorical J^ifirarg* 

Edited by the Rev, J. F. Ruaaell, B.CL, 

English History fob Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
28. ; school edition. Is. 

The otject is to give children a Churchman's view of the history of their own 
country, and to seciure correct first impressions on their mind^ dwelling at 
length on events of interest or importance. 

History of Scotland. By the Rey. W. B. Flower. 28. ; 
school edition, Is. 

Contains an account of its early Icings, David the First — Alexander — Bruce— 
the Stuarts— Robert— James I. to VII. — Prince Charles Edward— to tba timis 
following the Battle of Culloden. 
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History of Ireland. Edited by the late Rev, T. K. Araold. 
28. ; school edition, Is. 

" Within the compass of a very small volume a History of Ireland fhnn the 
days of the two SS. Patrick, to onr own time, in which not only all important 
facts appear to be acctirately stated, bnt where is also a considerable amount 
of anecdote and reflection.** — Ecclesitutie, 

"A very well written and interesting compendium.*' — Engliah Review, 

History of Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 2s.; school 
edition, Is. 

Aims at giving within small limits a sufficiently lengthy history for schools i 
actions are Judged throughout in it on somid principles of morality : it starts 
from the earliest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. ; school 

edition, Is. 

** The events are judiciously abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to affect the mind of a child.'* — Cirenceeter 
Baepresa, 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon Haskoll, 28. 

school edition, Is. 
Contains all the most remarkable facts flrom the time of Julius Csesar — Gaul 
under the Romans — through the reigns of Clovis, Dagobert, Charles Mantel, 
Pepin, and Charlemagne— The Feudal System — Pliilip and all the Louis*s — the 
Revolution till its present establishment as an Empire. Compiled carefully 
firom the best authors. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 
to the Indigent Blind School. 28. ; school edition, Is. 
Begins at the first settlement of the Phoenicians 1000 years before our Lord. 
The history of this interesting country is carried on to the time of Isabella 
Maria, in 1833. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 
school edition, Is. 
** The early history of that unhappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
has been fortunate to find a well informed and accomplished historian j every 
one who begins to read it wiU find himself irresistibly carried on to the end."— 
English Review, 

3ubentle (!Hnjjlte!jman*s iLiirrarg* 

In enamelled paper covers, one shilling each. 

Tales of thb Village Children. 1st Series. By the Rev. 

F. E. Paget. 2s. 

CovTBNTs :— The Singers— The Wake— The Bonfire— Beating the Bounds- 
Hallowmas Eve— A Simday Walk and a Sunday Talk. 

Tales of the Village Children. 2nd Series. By the Rev, 
F. E. Paget. 28. 
CoNTKNTs :— Merry Andrew; orthe high-spirited lad brought low and taught 
the blessings of sickness— The Pancake Bell, a Story of Old Customs on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the meaning of that day and the Fast of Lent— The April Fool, 
or a ¥raming against following bad customs. 
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Present Books — Tales, 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs ; or, the Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A Fairy Tale. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 28. 
To illnstnite the ill effects of sptdling a child bj indnlgeDoe. 

Henri de Clermont; or, the Royalists of La Vend^: a 

Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also, The English 

Yeomen ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 2s. 
"Aminiatareromanceof thehistOTyofthe warsof LaVendte} wUlleaAte 
the penual of more enlarged editioiiB, and teaches in the tale the iisea of ad* 
versily."— iltto*. 

Popular Tales from the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqu^. 
Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS : — S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory — HaoiTs Cold Heart; <Hr the 
Effects of the Love of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Faboloos Tale. 

Early Friendship; or an Account of Two Catechumens, and 

their walk through life. Is. 6d. 
The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 

of GustaTus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 

Is. 6d. 
The Charcoal Burners ; a Story of the Rise of a yonng 

Artist. From the German. Is. 6d. 
Godfrey Dayenant ; a Tale for School Boys. By the ReT. 

W. E. Heygate. 28. 
Contains the whole of a boy's School Life— on leaving Home — ^First Sunday 
— QiUet Endurance— The Head Master— The Poor— Weakness and Self.]>e- 
Insion — More vacillation — affliction— a quarrel— disappointment — and renewed 
hope, ftc. 

Godfrey Dayenant at College. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate. 28. 

CoNTBNTs :— First Impressions — The Freshman — Routine— First Vacation^* 
Social and Religious Character of the Collegiate System, &c. 

** A lively description of the characteristic dangers, temptations, advantages, 
and pleasures of a college life at Oxford.'*— English Review. 

** His view of the ' Collegiate System * is admirable, and especially that part 
on the religious character of the system.** — Ecclesiastic. 

Luke Sharp ; or Knowledge without Religion. By the Re?. 
F. E. Paget. 2s. 
A Tale for lads Just going out to service, to show that to resist the many 
temptations which are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
secular education can supply, but which a faithfUl training in Church principles 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 

Contents: — S. Perpetua, a.d. 202; S. Dorothea, 300; The Cross of Con. 
Btantine, 312 ; The Death of Arius, 336 ; The Siege of Nisibis, 350 ; The Death of 
Julian, 3d8 ; S. Martin's Pine, 380 ; The Sack of Funchal, 1444; The Battle of 
Yarna, 1 586; The Mart>Ts of Yatzuxiro, 1609 ; Tlw Plague at Eyam, 1665; 
Erick's Grave i The Helmsman of Lake Erie. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology, and Greek History. 
By the Re^. J. M. Neale. 2s. 

CoNTBNTs : — Perseus and the Gorgons— Hercules — Admetos and Alfii^stefl^ 
Theseus— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion and the Dolp^— 
- Antigone, 9ic. 

** The spirit of this book is admirable, and deserves carrying out to a far 
greater extent. We quite agree that Mythology is one of the snt^lecta which 
the Church hat lUled to turn to her own purposM.**— fceteiuMMe. 
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TiktES OF Chbistiam Endubange. By the Rey. J. M. Neale. 
Price 28. 

CoNTXNTS :— Hie Thnnderin^ Legion, a.d. 170 ; The Statues of Antiocta, 887) 
.'The Com. Ship, 500; The Defence of POTto Santo, 1510; The Eclipse at Pekin, 
I500s The Battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; The Tiger of Lahore, 1588; The Bridge 
Ronse, 1808; The Sure Walk, 1812; The Rocks of Minehead, I837. 

'* We think that the service done to the canse of truth by a careftd and Ja- 
4icious selection and publication of such stories, is very considerable." — 

CoLTON Gbeen ; a Tale of the Black Country, or the region of 
Mines and Forges in StaiSbrdshire. By the Rev. W. Ores- 
ley, 2s. 
Contains an account of the state and reform of a colliery district, and the 

, building of a new Church there. 

The Mangeb of the Holt Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 
German. 2s. 
It is the history of a proud, prosperous king and his two children, who are 

brought to their senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 

misfortune. 

POYNINGS; a Tale of the Revolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
Price 28, 

Contents :— Who made Kings ?— The Plot— The Warning— The Joumqr— The 
Fbrst Blood shed— The King's Flight— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the iniquity of the Revolution, 
putting it at its worst, need be no stnmblingblock to a tender conscience at 
the present day. 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty ; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 2s. 

Stories from Froissart. Illustrating the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Reign of Ediivard III, By 
the Rev. H. P, Dunster. 2s. 

Contents :— Scotch and English Border Warfare— Death of Robert Bruce~ 
The Earl of Derby— Battle of Crecy— Queen Philippa— Invasion of France— The 
Invasion of Brittany, &c. 

** We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 
writer better known." — Morning Post. 

** Will give young people that interest and acquaintance with Mediaeval His- 
tory, which some knowledge of the originsd scenes from whence history is 
^rawn is alone able to afltord." — John Bull, 



LEVETT.— Gentle InflueKce ; or, The Cousin's Visit. By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. Is, 

LEVETT. — Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 
From the German. 6d. 
A sketoh of a fine character in the fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by tiie Re? . 
W. Oresley. 28. 

The acoonnt of a little Girl wbo learned to deny hendlf; and think of olhcfi 
befofe herself. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). By 

the author of '* H3rmns for Little Children." 3s., paper 28. 

An allegory representingr the real strife against Sin, the Wori^ and the 
Devil, which all have to Ught, 

LUCY AND CHRISTIAN WAIN WRIGHT, and other Tales. 
By the author of " Aggesden Vicarage," " The Wynnes," 
&c. Fcp. 8to., cloth, 38. 6d. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 
the author of ** Sunlight in the Clouds." 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of •* The Use 

of Sunshine," ** Nina," &c. 3s. 6d. 

"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
Bttnctifled by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it ia hroaglit 
into contact." — John Bull, 

MALAN. — Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Maodala, a Day hy 
the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

" This very beantilhl little work seems to us to exhiUt precisely the temper 
and feelings with which the holy scenes of our Lord's Itfie osk ewrttt ongfat to 
be visited. This little volume tends to elevate the mind, and to shante ve ont 
of our earthly thoughts." — Ecclesiastic. 

" A graphic account of wliat Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of serrioe 
to a large class of readers." — Clericul Journal. 

MALAN.—The Coasts of Tybe and Sidon, a Narrative. Is. 

•** No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthftd description ci 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them ttiat in our minds they did not possess before." — Churchman''s 
Companion, 

MASON.— The Old Library and its Tales. By Elizabeth 
Mason. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
«• The Divine Master." Is. 

MEMOIRS OF AN ARM-CHAIR. Written by himself. 
Edited by the author of "Margaret Stourton/* "The 
Missing Sovereign," &c. Square 16mo. 2s. 

MILMAN.— The Way Through the Desert; or. The 
Caravan. By the Rey. R. Milman, author of the " Life 
of Tasso," &c. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 
An allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 
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/. MasterSf London, 
MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d. ; cloth, li. 

'*An eloquent and religrion breathing little book, in which the marvelloiu 
operations of the harvest are pointed oat in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happinesa." — Morning Fo»i. 

MILLY WHEELER, By the author of " Amy Wilson." 9d. 

MINNIE'S BIRTHDAY, and other Stories for Children. By 
Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcp. 8vo. 28. 

MITCHELL.— Hatheeleigh Cross. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell, 
18mo. Is. 

MOBERLY. — Stories from Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 

Moberly. 2s. 

"Written with remarkable vigour and fireshness, and indicate a thorough 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Mr. Moberly he- 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
have collected all the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of principle which 
was then pervading the people of Greece." — EceUsUuHc, 

MONRO. — Walter the Schoolmaster; or, Studies of 

Character in a Boys' School. By the Rev. E. Monro. 

Third edition, cloth, 28. 6d. 

'* Brings out the religions aspect of the Schoolmaster's office in its bearing 
on the moral training of tiie Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 
Pastor.'* — Ouardian, 

MONRO. — Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of ArundeL 

A Story of School Life. Third edition, cloth, 38. 6d. 
** Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modern Schools j the 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a con- 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene." — Ecclesiastic. 

MONRO. — Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., 78. 6d. 

** Exhibits some strong and effective writbig."— CAW«/ta» Remembrancer, 

MONRO.— True Stories of Cottagers. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; in 

packets, 2s. 
CoNTRNTs :— The Railroad Boy— The Drunkard's Boy— The Cottage in the 
Lane— Robert Lee — Annie's Grave — Mary Cooper. 

MONRO. — The Dark River, An Allegory on Death. 2s. j 

cheap edition, Is. 
Tn this allegory the *' Dark River" is emblematical of Death and the need of 
preparation ; and the true supports through that last trial are set forth. 

MONRO. — The Vast Army. An Allegory on fighting the 

good Fight of Faith. 2s.; cheap edition. Is. 
*' The handling of the suliiject is most admirable ; we must especially com- 
mend the way in which that old, so often said, and aJas so little acted trutti — 
that we are to do our duty in that state of Ufe to which it pleaseth Goo to call 
us, is set before the TeaAtac,*'~~Eeelesiastie, 
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MONRO.— The Combatants. An Allegory showing how a 

Christian should contend with and oTerthrow his enemies. 

2s.; cheap edition, Is. 
"Hie imttgres are vivid and the interest sustained, and the iMprabie not so 
transpaxentas to Inreak down witli its own weight.**— gcclew«»l»e. 

MONRO.— The Revellebs. An Allegory on the Lobo'b 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
M lOHT Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wanderer; or Sheep without a Shepherd. 2s.; 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO. — The Journey Home. An Allegory. Int^ided 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the C^ristiaB 
life, and the earlier temptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. Ss. ; cheap edition. Is. 

MONRO.— The Dark Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey 

Home. 28. ; cheap edition. Is. 
This seqnel contains an account of the trials and t emp t a t i ons most fireqaeat 
as life draws to an end and death is near. 

The above 6 vols, bound together, 7s. 6d. cloth ; 12s. morocco.; 

or in 2 toIs. cloth, 4s. each. 

MONRO.— Eustace ; or, the Lost Inheritance. A Tale of 
School Life. 28. 

MONRO. — Pascal the Pilgrim. A Tale for Young Com- 
municants. Is. 

MONRO.— Harry and Archie; or. First and Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Part I. 6d. Part H. 
6d. ; together, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

MONRO.— Nanny: a Sequel to "Harry and Archie.** 6d.; 
cloth, Is. 

MONRO. — Claudian ; a Tale of the Second Century. Part I. 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

MRS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Pro- 
verbs." 18mo. cloth, 28. 

MY BIRTHDAY EVE. A Waking Dream. With orna- 
mental borders. 2s. 

NEALE.— Hi keologus ; or the Church Tonrists. By the Her, 

J. M. Neale. In Two parts, Ss. 4d. 
Descriptire of the architecture and local history of the parts visited — Croy- 
land, Peterhoroufh, Geddington, York, Marston Moor, Chester, S. Asa^ 
Ruthin, &c. 

NEALE.— Theodora Phranza ; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 5s. 

"Will be read with interest, affording as it does an accurate picture of the 
manners and condition of society in Byzantium an. the eve of the overthrow of 
tlie Christian Empire of the East by the Turks, as well as a most detailed and 
hifflily dramatic nnrrative of that event iUelV*—Atlaa. 

** A readable story. The historical portions are sufficiently learned for all 
practical pnrposes, but the interest centres in the human characters whose 
storv is interwoven with the fate of the doomed city.*'— ylMffiueum. 
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NEALE. — The Unseen Wobld ; Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions, 
Fcp. 8vo., 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 
CoNTKNTS : — Apparitions— Waroingi — ^Atrial Visioiia — Prophecies, Ac. 

NEALE. — Stories fbom the Crusades. 3s. 

** Displays an extraordinary acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
tbn age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
whi^ seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was eril in 
the system which it illustrates.'*— j^oe/en'tu/tc. 

NEALE.— Ddchenier, or the Revolt of La Vendue. 3s. 6d. 

" Tt is not too much to say that the vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on hLstorical facts, 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
fiction.*' — Eeelenastie, 

NEALE.— The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

" Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is well known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and striking Children*s Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least snccessAil eObrt.*' — Ouardian, 

NEALE.— Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., cL, 28. 

CoNTKNTS. — S. Thomas, and King Gondophorus— The Storm on Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwerp, i 62s— The North- 
side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NEALE. — Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 

History. 2s. 6d. 

CowTRNTS : — ^The Siege of Omura— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— Tlie 
Challenge of Lucius— The Circus of Gaza— The Supper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE. — The Followers of the Lord ; Stories from 

Church History. 2$. 

CoNTBNTs :— The Martyrdom of S. Ketevan— The Tunny Fishers— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain Lights, &c. 
** Not at all behind its predecessors in interest."— £cc/e«ia«Mc. 

NEALE.— Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing Twenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2s. 

CoNTBNTs: — Advent — Epiphany — Christmas — The Beacon lights — The 
Comet, &c. 

NEALE. — Church Papers : Tales Illustrative of the Apostles 
Creed. 2s. 6d. 

NORTHWODE PRIORY.— A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 
author of ** Everley." Fcp. 8vo., lOs. 6d. 

OLD COURT HOUSE (The). A Tale. Is. 
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Present Book§^Tale$. 

ONE STORY BY TWO AUTHORS ; or, a Tale widmt a 
Moral. By J. L, author of " A Rhyming Chronicle ;" and 
F. M. L., author of ** Gentle Influence," &e. Fcp. 8yo^ 
88. 6d. 

PAGET.— Tales of the Village. By the Rev. F. K Paget 
A new edition, in one vol., 5s. 6d. 
CoNTBVTS :— The Church's Ordhumces— FIniitB of ObedSence — Friendly IHs> 
CDflsioii— Yoathfal Trials— Fonns and Fonniihuries— The Way of tlie Wodd— 
The Way of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.— MiLFORD Malyoisin ; or. Pews and Pewholders. 28. 

Oiying an account of the Qrighi and Evil Effects of Fews oar '^M*"****^ of 
Persons hi the House of God. 

PAGET. — S. Antholui's ; or. Old Churches and New. Nev 

edition. Is. 
A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of cheap chvrdies, and 
advocating the restoration of our ancient churches in a good and sabetuitial 
vray. 

PAGET. — The Wabden of Berkingholt. 6b, ; cheap edi- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 

'* Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and edncatioa 
involve." — Englith Review, 

PAGET. — ^The Owlet of Owlstone Edge : his Travels, his 

Experience, and his Lucubrations. Fcap. 8vo., with a 

beautiful Steel Engraving. Fourth edition, 38. 6d. 

'* Home truths, and vnll give useful hints to the minority of dergymen's 
wives." — Guardian, 

PAGET. — The Curate of Cumberworth, and the Vicar 
OF Roost. Fcp. 8vo., 48. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 6d. 

** While I touch the string. 

Wreathe my brows with laurel. 
For the tale 1 sing 
Has /or once a moral.** — Moorb. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the " Tales of a London 
Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 
CoNTBNTS : — Denis the Beggar Boy ; The Old Street Sweeper ; Honor 
0*Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 
O. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 
Contents : — Alice Mannering, or the Poor io Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
Righteousness ; Mr. Harcourt, or the li^erciful ; Rose Archer, or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker; Herbert Leslie, or Persecution 
for Righteousness' sake. 

POLLARD. — A VICE ; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 
Rome. By E. F. Pollard. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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PRISONERS OF CRAIGM ACAIRE. A Story of the " M6.'' 

Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 
" A TUe of the ragged northern shores, and record of the patient snflRertng 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in Heaven." — 
Pr^ace. 

RAINE. — Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

RAINE. — The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 
wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties, 
ds. 6d. 

RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 

28. 6d. 
An endeavour to inculcate in fEuniliar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and teiumpbs, indnding the Gate- 
combs, and early missions. 

ROBERTS. — The Rocks of Worcestershire: their Mi- 
neral Character and Fossil Contents. By George E. Ro- 
berts, Resident Secretary to the Geological Society of Great 
Britain. Fcap. 8yo., cloth 5s. 

ROBERTS. — Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A 
Christmas Story. By George E. Roberts, Author of " The 
Rocks of Worcestershire," ** Charley's Trip to the Black 
Mountain," &c. Dedicated to John Ruskin, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTSNTs :— A Treasure-trove—The Minstrel's Wish— Firelight Shadows- 
Frogs and Toads— The Foam-Bell— A Wild Beast Show— Grippel, the Ass— 
The Two Hermits, &c., &c. 

'* An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction either.*' 
—Christian Remembrancer, 

ROCHAT.— Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 
16mo. Is. 

ROCKSTRO. — Stories on the Commandments. The Second 

Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. 

Rockstro. Is. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 
CoNTBNTS :— The Drummer- Boys, or the Law and the Promise} Walter 
Milligan and his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment} The 
Sailing Party, or the Sin of Dinah ; The Little Choristers, or Is it Fair? The 
Two Sailor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue } The " Friends of Freedom," or the 
Factory Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., 58. 

*' We must here take leave of the author, greatilr commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with wUch his work is flll^ throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
thoughts.'*— £cc/e«ta«/tc. 

ROOT OF THE MATTER (The); or, the Village Class, 
cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 
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RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Waiting. A Tale. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is, 

S. ALBAN*S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
** The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
Intended to illustrate the working of the Church among' the Middle Classes. 

SENTENCES from the Works of the author of" Amy Her- 
bert." Selected by permission. Second Edition. 2s. 

STONE. — Ellen Mertonj or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author of " God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
Is. 6d. 

Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spokoi with 
a view to elade the rigid truth or deceive others, is a falsehood in the sigfcift 

of OOD. 

STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By the Author of 

" Sunbeam," " Ready and Desirous," &c. In 1 vol., 28. 6d. 

My Christmas Home j The Three S. Stephen's Days ; S. John the Evange- 
list's Day ; Holy Innocents* Day, &c. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 
2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.— 2. "Proper Pride."— 3. Fine Clothes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

"Exhibit, in their character and little hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and 'perhaps practised powers." — ChrUtian Remem- 
brancer, 

" Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amusing, whether read by 
young domestics, or by those further advanced in life." — OenUeman*a Magazine. 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of ** Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUMMERLEIGH MANOR ; or. Brothers and Sisters. A 
Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 

" It has been the ol]|Ject of the author of this very well- written tale, to show 
the gradual development of character in the children of a large family, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there ofliered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not only 
on the passing hour, but on the far off future : and in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject he has been very successful. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gathered from it of a high order. 
It eminently deserves to be successful." — Oxford Herald. 

** Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers whom 
literary peduitry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and gnrace of dialogue, and 
the amiable and affectionate spirit by which it is pervaded." — New Quarterijf 
Review. 

SUNBEAM (The) ; or, the Misused Gift. A Tale. By the 
Author of " Our Christmas Home," &c. 6s. 
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SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 28. 

CoNTXNTS :— I. Tlie Datlftd Danghter Rewarded. II. The dealini^ of God 
through a Ufetkae. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

SYLVESTER ENDERBY, THE POET. By Louis Sand, 

Author of " The Voices of Christmas." 2s. 6d. 

'* The story is ftill of hiterest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its yalne 
lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches, -^lessons of warning on the one hand 
.against Hie cares and riches of this world, and against that phUosophical scep- 
ticism which so invariably creates an evU heart of nnbc^ef." — Church Review, 

TALES FOE ME TO READ TO MYSELF. With Twelve 
Engravings drawn by Macquoid. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

" These stories are intended to be pat into the hands of little chUdrei^ 
who, though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishhig to read 
to themaelvea. Ili^ were written to supply the want which is sometknes felt, 
of a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than 
the short sentences in spelling books." — Preface. 

TALES OF CROWBRIDGE WORKHOUSE. By M. A. B. 
With a Preface by Louisa Twining. 12nio., cloth 28. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 

"Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
'* Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerftil hand, directed by deep re- 
llgious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the 'mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides flrom the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about." — West of England Coneervative. 

TREVENAN COURT. A Tale. By E. A. B., author of 
" The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. 3s. 6d. 

"The characters are very ably drawn, and we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevenan, the dutifulness and sub- 
mission of his son, or we patience of Bertha Granville under her husband's 
downward career. . . . We cordially recommend the book.**— ^JoAn BuU, 

TUTE. — The Champion of the Cboss: An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 2s. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the author 

of '* The Heir of Redclyffe.'' Fourth edition, 6s. 

** A great advance in force and breadth ; in variety of character and depth of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before young readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability.'* — Ouardian, 

** Nothing can be finer than the heroine } an upright, truthftil character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free ftom grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion } strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
aflfection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire hones^." — ChriMtian Re- 
membrancer. 

yiDAL. — Esther Meble, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of ** Tales of the Bush," &c. Is. 6d. 
Contents :— John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage. — Iliree Neigh- 
bours; or, the Envying of others, &c. 

YIDAL.— Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 38. 

**Byno means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well." — OuoT' 
dian. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

VILLAGE STORY FOR VILLAGE MAIDENS. In Three 
Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy ; or, the Three Starts 
in Life. 9d. each, or in one vol. cloth, 2aL 6d. 

VOICES OF CHRISTMAS. A Tale. By Louis Sand. With 
an illustration by Dalziel. 28. 
'* We have seldom seen a Christinas book which appeared to ns more tiio- 
rouffhly saccessfiil. A hearty, English tale, full of piqoanqr and interest, with 
conMderable humour, in which an under-current of earoest feding: teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion."— ^cc/estcwMe. 

VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

An Allegonr of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and stotni^ 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, diart, &c. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? or, the Spirit of Evil-apeaking— and 
The New Churchyard; or. Whose will be the First 
Grave P By the author of "Amy Herbert'* Is. 6d.; 
paper. Is. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for 

Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 

Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 

cloth ; in a packet, 28. 
The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust fai ProTl. 
dence— The Y'onng Robinson Crusoe— *« Thou shalt not Steal" — ^A Talc of 
St. Domingo. 

WILFORD.— The Master of Churchill Abbots, and 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wilford. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. '" 

** The narrative is chiefly of an educational character, and is intended to ex- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We gladly grive our cordial approval of this tale." — Clerical Journal. 

** A capital story for young children. The writer has shown an aptitude fbr 
composition and description which will help her to success in a higher class of 
fiction than this."— LiYcrary Churchman, 

WILFORD.— Play and Earnest. A Tale. By Florence 
Wilford. Price 5s. 

WILFORD.— A Maiden of our Own Day. By Florence 
Wilford. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

WYNNES (The) ; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A Tale of 
every-day life. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

YORKE. — Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With engravings. Cloth, or 
separately in a packet, 2s. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1649. 
By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS, from Primitive and Me- 
dieval Times. 5s. 

BRECHIN. — A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy 
Death of Helen Inglis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require " some great thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every day Ufa, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done ft-om the love of God and in His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue.*' 

BRETT.— The Powee of the Catholic Faith. A Me- 
morial of M. C. B. By R. Brett. Square 16mo.,on toned 
paper. Is. 6d. 

DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS, a Memorial of a Humble 
Follower of Cheist. By the author of " Devotions for the 
Sick Room." Is. 

FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK ; being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Rune- 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

HEYGATE. — Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar 
of South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E, 
Heygate, M.A. Price Is. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.; in a packet, 
2s. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTRNTs :— Phocas, the Christian Gardener; Zita, the Christian Maidser- 
vant} The Poor Man of Anderlecht; S. Alphage, Arclibishop of Canterbury; 
The Martyr Penitents j S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

*< Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the bv-paths and 
quiet nooks of Christian antiquity which are too often overlooked.*' — Literary 
Churchman. 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

*' In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all j but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose judgment therefore we can rely."— 0*/iwrf Herald. 

**The most important instalment of this series." — Christian Remembrancer, 
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Present Boohs — Biography. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rev. 
W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 58. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

life of Bishop Andrewes, is. life of Dr. Hammond, It. 

Life of Bishop Ball, 9d. life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series ; containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 0d. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, VHlson, Mompesson, Bold. 6d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, Baffles, Ix- 
moQth. lOd. 
FoarCh Series : Allied the Great, Sir Thomas More, John Evelyn, la. 

In one volume, doth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH A . 4d. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SUCKLING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Edit.»fcp. 8to., ds. 

" A well-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later iuf% 
a life Gf faith, and having a marked influence on fi-iends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge."~6«ani{a». 

MEMORIAL OF M. E. D. AND G. E. D. Brief notes of 
a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 6d. 

NEWLAND.— Memoir of the late Rev. H. Newiand, 
M.A., Vicar of S. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter. By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary 
Steps, Exeter. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Ber. S. 
Fox. Cloth 28. ; paper cover. Is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen; S. James ; S. Barnabas ; S. Timothy; 
S. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irenseus; S. IHonysios; S. Jusnn 
Mar^. Suited for a class-reading book. 

*<Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Li- 
brary : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools.'* — BngliMh 
BmAew, 
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POETRY. 

ASCENSION, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By a FeUow of a 

College. Price 28. 
'* The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and versiflca- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble." — Ouardian. 

BAPTISMAL NAME (The), and THE FLOWER GAR- 
DEN. By the Author of " The Daily Life of a Christian 
Child." 6d. 

BELL. — The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8yo., ds. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 

other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Henn. 3s. 6d. 
CovTBWTS: — ^The Soldier's Prayer; Phylacteiy; The Warning; The Four 
Angels ; The Gathering of the Saints. 

BENN. — Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. 2s. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the He- 
brews. The * Grave of Saol' would be creditable to any one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious.'* — Ouardian. 

BERNARD (S.) — ^The Sweet Rhythm of S. Bernard on 
THE Most Holy Name of Jesus. Newly done into 
English. 2d. 

BLACK.— Memorialta Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler j The Tomb of Swift j The 
Ftimine of 1847} Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemaiie, ^c. 

BOURNE.~Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume 

of Poems. By the late Rev. L. Bourne. 2s. 6d. '» 
** Hold ftot the form of sound words which thou hast heard in faith and 
liove which is in Christ Jesus." — 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun; The First Book. 
By George Martin Braune. Demy 8vo. 2s. 
" The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred years 
ago, is suited, in every respect but its archaic language, to describe the requi- 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices and 
ignorance of the clergy of his day ; yet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithftd minister of religion who strove, to the best of his know, 
ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulogy on the * Persone of a Toun.' The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to my own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own." — Pre/ace. 

CHURCH IN BABYLON, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
author of '* Ascension, and other Poems/' Fcap. Svo., Is. 
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Preteni Books — Poetry, 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, in 
which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 

DAKEYNE. — The Swobd, and the Cross. By the Rev. 
J. O. Dakeyne. 2s. 6d. 
" Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritaal import, yet ther 
are not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauiy."— Jfomtnif Pow. 

EPIGRAMS, Sacred and Moral. Is. 6d. 

contains 660 Original Epigrams on sul^ects Biblical, Theological, EedeaU 
astical, Social, Historical, &c. 

EVANS.— Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of '* Tales of the 
Ancient British Church." 3s. 6d. 

GOODRICH. — Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A 

Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 28. 6d« 
" Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and imaflteGted. It ocm- 
tains a fsithftil picture of the early Chorch and many of its customs, its tone 
of feeling, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Cbkist." — Oxford Herald, 

GRANDFATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

A true Tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's liove aad 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young child.'*— Stf^o/Ar Herald, 

HAWKER. — Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Re?. 
R. S. Hawker. 28. 6d. 

" Peculiar originality : a profound and concoitrated habit of thonght and 
expression." — Plymouth Herald. 

** Correct and eleg^ant.'* — Oentleman*a Magazine. 

** Written to solace the author's own feelings. The reader who takes up the 
Echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, will not be disi^pointed.** 
•—Ecclesiastic. 

HOPKINS.— PiETAS Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 28. 6d. 
Contents: — Love and Worship; The Christian Graces; Nathaniel; Lent; 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell; AfOiction; Where are the Nine? The Etenoal 
Country, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of '* The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
'* The Baron's Little Daughter." 244th thousand. Cloth, 
Is. ; paper, 6d. ; morocco, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition, 3d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Small 4to., printed 

on toned paper, with 41 full page Engravings, by Dalziel. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
HYMNS OF THE HOLY FEAST. Square 24mo., on tinted 

paper, and rubricated, 8d. 
HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS FOR THE 

YOUNG. Is. 
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HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN ; on Church, School, 
Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 
Accompanying Tunes for Ditto, by the Rev. J. B. Dykes. Is. 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 
of ** Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch.'* 2s. 6d. 

Contains 114 Hymns on Religious and Natural Sul^ects : such as WaUdng 
in a Parent's Sight, Ck>ntentment, Questions and Thoughts about the Stars, 
The little Pilgrim, The Martyr Stephen, The Comforter, Many Flowers, Chris- 
tian Heroism, &c. 

KEN.— Frepabatives for Death. Being Selections from 
the Poems of Bishop Ken. 28. 
CoNTBNTs : — The Miser ; Now ; Days Numbered ; Conscience ; Time to be 
Improved} The Baptism; The Yoke Easy; The Shortness of Life; Death; 
Resurrection; The World Renounced; The Tempter Vanquished; llie State 
of Separation ; &c. 

LADY ELLA, or the Story of Cinderella in Verse, ds. 6d. 

LAST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 

ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 

sheet, Id. 
"Very tonchingly written."— l^nj^toA Review, 

LAUGHARNE. — ^The Advent Collects Paraphrased in 
Verse. By the Rev. T. R. J. Laugharne, M.A. Is. 

LEE. — Poems. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second- 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS '.—Field Flowers ; Netley Abbey ; Kind Words ; Rains of Theb^ ; 
Wooddiester ; The Martyrs of Vienne; Geraidine; S. Thomas the Bfar^j 8. 
Aogustine, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
** The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
An account in verse of a little Girl, who by her example and eaniestness 
brought her sinning brother to repentance and amendment. 

LORAINE.— Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 
28. 6d. cloth ; 4s. morocco. 
" Evidences veiy considerable poetic powers.*'— Fce/tf«lacMc. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 3s. 6d. 
*' We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure ; it is agreeably sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in onr age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the suflMngt 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive."— Jfominf 

POMt. 

MARGARET, The Martyr of Antioch: an Olden Talc, 
in Verse. 2s. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. wrapper. 
" For combined beauty of composition, typography, and illustration, we will 
▼oiture to pronounce * Margaret,' even in this day of handsome books, un- 
rivalled.*'— i^tfc/esiM^'c. 

MAGN AY.— Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New 
edition, with additions. 3&. 6d. 



Present Books — Poetry, 

MONRO. —Leila. A Tale. By the Rev. E. Monro, M. A,, I9. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of "Hymns for Little 
Children." With Engravings. 8d.; cloth, Is.; morocco, 
38. 6d. ; school edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 
of ** The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse of God's chastening baod in tlie death of young: children, 
and the mother's submission. 

NARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 
the author of •* The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d. Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

NEALE.— Hymns for the Sick. By the Rev. J. M. 

Neale. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Intended to set before the Sick and SnAnering some of tbose sonroes of 
" strong consolation " which it has pleased God to lay ap fbr them. 

NEALE.— Hymns for Children. 3d. each Series, or bound 
together, Is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the We^ Hours, and Holy Days. 

Second Series: Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, Privileges, 
and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints' Days. 

NEALE.— Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. 3d. 
OGILVY.— The Nun of Enzklosterle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy, (n^eBosanquet.) 3s. 6d. 
OLD WILLIAM ; or, the Longest Day. By the author of 

" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eve and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 
CoNTKNTs: — Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura; The 
Cradle ; The Eagle ; The Wife ; The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 

the author of " Hymns for Little Children." In Two Parts, 

6d each. Cloth Is. each. 

Part I. The Creation; The Temptation; Cain and Abel; Enoch; The Ark; 

The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau, Jacob, Rac^iel, 

Joseph. Jacob, Moses, &c. Part II. Subjects from Moses to David. 

PROSE HYMN FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. W. J. 

JenkinS) Rector of Fillingham. Id., or Ts. per 100. 
RAINE.— Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 6d. 
RUSSELL. — Lays Concerning the Early Church. By 

the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs:—S. John's Torture; S.Ignatius; The Thundering Legion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S. Ambrose. &c. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY. Bv the au- 
thor of " The Daily Life of a Christian Child." With 
Illustrations. Price 6d. 
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SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY. In Verse. 

By the same author. Illustrated by Dalziel. 6d. 
SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life. 

By H. K. C. 28. 6d. 

The greater part of the present rolume received seren years ago the im- 
primatur of the author of the " Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea; The Lark's Complaint; 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Abbey j Dovedale; Revisitiug the Sea; The 
Chancel ; Bumham Sands, &c. 

SUNDAY. A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A., 

Vicar of Thorverton, Devon. 4d. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 

Children to commit to memory. 6d. 
** Applying the spiritual sense of the Commandments in simple verse.'*— 
English Review. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

CoNTBNTS : — ^Trustin the Lord ; Infant Imagining ; Flowers in Church in a 
Withered Leaf; The Whole Armour of God; The Christmas Tree; The Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. By the Rev. J. S. Tutc. 

First Series, 3s. 
TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. Second Series, 3s. 

On Kirkdale Abbey ; Church Bells; the Great Festivals; Providence; The 
Martyrs; the Lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the author of "The 
Daily Life of a Christian Child," &c. With eight illustra- 
tions. 2r. ; morocco, 4s. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s. 

This work contains Fifty-six Translations flrom the Ancient Hymns by S. 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudentius, &c., with Thirty-three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, Songs, &c. 

WARING. — Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 
Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully 
Illustrated by Macquoid, 5s. 
Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, Annual 

in their Use. Perennial in their Antiquity. 

WHITING.— RuBAL Thoughts and Scenes. By W. Whiting. 
In a Wrapper, 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.- The Altar. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 

author of the " Cathedral." 5s. ; morocco, 8s. 6d. 
This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our Lord. 

WILLIAMS.— Hymns on the Catechism. 6d., cloth Is. 
WILLIAMS. — Ancient Hymns for Children. Is. ed. 
WINGED WORDS. Poems, by A. H. 2s. 6d. 

•' Childlike though the verses he. 
And untunable the parts ; 
Thou wilt own the minstrel^, 
If it flow from childlike hearto." 
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Present Books — Tales, 

RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Waiting. A Tale. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper. Is, 

S. ALBAN'S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
" The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 
Intended to illustrate the working of the Church among the Middle Classes. 

SENTENCES from the Works of the author of " Amy Her- 
bert.'' Selected by permission. Second Edition. 2s. 

STONE. — Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author of " God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
Is. 6d. 

Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spokoi with 
a view to elude the rig;id trutiti or deceive others, is a falsehood in ttte sight 

of OOD. 



STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By the Author of 

" Sunbeam," " Ready and Desirous," &c. In 1 vol., 28. 6d. 

My Christmas Home ; The Three S. Stephen's Days ', S. John the Evange- 
list's Day ; Holy Innocents* Day, &c. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 
2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.— 2. *' Proper Pride." — 3. Fine Clothes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

''Exhibit, in their character and little hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and 'perhaps practised powers." — Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

" Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amusing, whether read by 
young domestics, or by those further advanced in life." — Gentleman* m Magazine. 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood,'* wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUMMERLEIGH MANOR; or, Brothers and Sisters. A 
Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 

" It has been the ol]|}ect of the author of this very well-written tale, to show 
the gradual development of character in the children of a large family, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there offered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not only 
on the passing hour, but on the far off future : and in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject he has been very successful. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gathered firom it of a high order. 
It eminently deserves to be successful." — Oxford Herald. 

" Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers whom 
literary pedantry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and gnrace of dialogue, and 
the amiable and affectionate spirit by which it is pervaded." — New Quarter^ 
Review. 

SUNBEAM (The) ; or, the Misused Gift. A Tale. By the 
Author of ** Our Christmas Home," &c. 8s. 
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/. MasierSf London, 
SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 28. 

CoNTKNTs :— I. The Datiftil Daughter Rewarded. II. The deaUn^ of God 
through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

SYLVESTER ENDERBY, THE POET. By Louis Sand, 

Author of " The Voices of Christmas." 28. 6d. 

** The story is fhU of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, hut its value 

lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches, —lessons of warning on the one hand 

, against the cares and riches of this world, and against that philosophical seep* 

ticism which so invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief.*' — Church Review, 

TALES FOE ME TO EEAD TO MYSELF. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn hy Macquoid. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

*' These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little childreuj 
who, though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read 
to themselve*. Th^ were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, 
of a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertahiing than 
the short sentences in spelling books." — Pre/ace. 

TALES OF CROWBRIDGE WORKHOUSE. By M. A. B. 
With a Preface by Louisa Twining. 12mo., cloth 28. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 

"Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
" Reveals by the help of a skilftd and powerftQ hand, directed by deep re- 
ligious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the 'mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about." — West of England Conservative. 

TREVENAN COURT. A Tale. By E. A. B., author of 
" The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. 3s. 6d. 

"The characters are very abl^ drawn, and we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevenan, the dutifulness and sub- 
mission of his son, or the patience of Bertha GranviUe under her husband's 
downward career. . . . We cordially reccmunend the book.'*-— JoAn B%M, 

TUTE, — The Champion of the Ckoss : An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 28. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the author 

of " The Heir of Redclyffe.*' Fourth edition, 68. 

" A great advance in force and breadth ; in variety of character and depth of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before young readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability." — Ouardian. 

** Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthfhl character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion j strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring heartgr 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty." — ChrUtian jR«. 
membrancer, 

VIDAL. — Esther Meble, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of " Tales of the Bush," &c. Is. 6d. 
CoNTBNTs: — John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage. — Three Neis^- 
bours) or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL.— Home Tbials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 38. 

** By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes whea 

she has something to say, and therefore for the moat part says it weU."'-6>«Mr- 
dta». 



Present Booke — Smaller Talee. 

FANNY'S FLOWERS; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 
several engravings. Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

FATHER'S HOPE (The); or, the Wanderer Returned. By 
the Author of " Going Abroad." 4d. 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN; a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 4d. 

FLOWER.— A Day's Misfoktunes, or Try Again; or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Little Willie the Lamb Boy; a Story on 

the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose Eolinton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For LitUe Children. In a 

neat box, or bound in cloth. Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 
I. Lacj; or. The Violet.— S. Alice j or. The Daiqr.— 8. Mary; or, Hm Sun- 
flower.— 4. Rachel ; or. The Strawberry Blossom.— A. Crocnses ; or. The Field 
of Flowers. — 6. Lilies j or, Ll^ht in Darkness.— 7. Heart's Ease ; or. Chamber 
of Peace.— 8. The Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tide} or. The Word of a 
Kinip.- 10. The Foundling. 

FORSAKEN (The). Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion. By the author of ** Trevenan Court." 4d. 

FOUNDLING (The) ; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent de 
Paul. 8d. 

FRIFiNDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GABRIEL'S DREAM AND WAKING. By the author of 
" The Chamois Hunter,'* " The Cross-bearer," &c. 4d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

GEORGE MALINGS ; or, the Sundav Truant. By the author 
of ** Susan Carter," " The Secret,"' «* Old Betty," &c. 4d. 

GEORGE FOSTER, THE PAGE. By the author of " Su- 
sannah." 6d. 

GEORGE TURNER, THE LONDON APPRENTICE; or, 
'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 6d. 

GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN, Reprinted froi^i the Church- 
man^ s Companion, 3d. 

GRESLEY.-— The Little Miners; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 
Six Different A^ ays of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 
author of " Gentle Influence." In a Packet. 6d. 
The Good Daughter j Useftilness} Charles Withoell} Mischief} ELindness; 

Self-denial. 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 
HARRIET AND HER SISTER; or the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 
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The Pride of Roee Lynn. 4d. 
Eve Oodsmarke. 4d. 
Oar Little Kathleen. 4d. 



/. Masters^ London. 

HANCOCK.— The Children of Eose Ltnn. By Selina 

Hancock. Id a packet, 28. 
Daisy. 3d. 

Cornelie) or. Self-will. 4d. 
Annie Merton ; or, the Child of 
Mercy. 4d. 

HAROLD. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the author of 
** The Little Gardeners." 4d. 

HENSLOW.— John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs. J. S. Uenslow. 4d. 

HEYGATE.— Ellen Mbtrick; a Story on False Excuses. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 4d. 

HILL. — Stories on the Commandments. The First Table: 
" My Duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill, M. A. Is. 

The Needle Case, or Forgetting God ; The Idolater, or the Love of Money ; 
The Christening, or taking the Name of Christ } A Sunday at Deepwell, or 
the Due Observance of the Lord's Day. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 15.] 

HOLIDAY HOURS. A Series of Thirteen Tales. By the 
author of '* The Little Comforters." In cloth, or a packet, 
price Is. 

HONOR DELAFONT; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 
its Answer. By the author of " Sunsetting." 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR J a Story for S. Stephen's Day. Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus i 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

IS IT THE BEST ? A Tale. By the author of *' Trevenan 
Court," &c. 6d. 

LEFROY.— The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 
Monpfer. By F. C. Lefroy. 6d. 

LEGEND OF THE LAND OF FLIES. 4d. 

LEGEND OF S. CHRISTOPHER (The) ; or. What Master 
shall I Serve? Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion for November, 1859. 3d. 

LITTLE COMFORTERS (The), and other Tales. In a packet, 
1b., or bound in neat cloth. 
Contents -.—The Two W^ of Ruth Martin.— Rachel Fordj or the Little 

Girl who tried to be Good.— The Little Comforters. — The Four Seasons.— little 

Ellen, or the Sick Child; and Death.— The Coward —Sunday.— The Little 

Street Sweeper.— The Rose Trees : or, Disobedience, &c. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL [The); a Tale of Irish Industry. By 

the author of ** The Conceited Pig." 2d. 
LITTLE NELLY ; or, God will provide. 6d. 
LITTLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
good or for evil. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 
LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

'* Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
delighted they are to have a little garden of their own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much rdi^oas truth. The writer is weU acquainted 
with gardening, and makes its inddents tell upon the purpose of the story." 
— Clerical Journal. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITPLE CHILDREN. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 
LITTLE STORIES FOR LIITLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoNTBNTS :— The Little Herd Boy; The Sensible Elephant; The Starling; 
Sleep and Death ; The Wooden Leg; The Flowers, the Fi^d, and the Pearl. 
LONDON PRIDE ; or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 

the Great City. 3d. 
LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 

Holy Land. 2d. 
LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular, self-denying 

Service to God and Man. 6d. 
MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answer 

to a little Girl's question, <' If I were a Sister of Mercy, 

should I have no Jewels ?'* 6d. 
Under the form of allegory, the Jewels and Talents entrusted to each Chris- 
tian to preserve pure and bright against the King's coming are represented. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD ; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON ; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL ; a «tory of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH A . 4d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. ; cloth Is. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or. The Two Churches where Daily 

Prayers were said. 3d. 
MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of « Gentle 

Influence.'* 6d. 

Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accomi>anied her family into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 

** Genuine Letters by a young female Emigrant : are very acceptable as the 
I)ortraiture of the feelings of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and religious feelings." — Oxford Herald, 

MILLY WHEELER ; or, a Daughter's Love. By the Author 

of ** Lizzie Martin,'* &c. 9d. 
MILMAN —The Mystery of Marking ; or, Christian Re- 

sponsihility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 
An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MINNIE H ASLEM j or, the Benefit of Having Something to 
Do. 2d. 
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:niB,OItS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our Lord's parables to see things 

emal, of which all tiiixies here are bat the pictures or emblems. 

LISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or, the folly of going out 

of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of "The 

Conceited Pig." 4d. 
[ONRO. — Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling Required 

in True Religion. By the Rev. E. Monro. 4d. 
lONRO. — Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 
[ONRO. — Mary Cooper; or. Choosing One's Own Path in 

Life. 4d. 
[ONRO. — The Cottage in the Lane ; or the Sad Effects 

of Indecision of Character. 4d. 
[ONRO. — The Drunkard's Boy ; or, God's Help in Mis* 

fortune. 4d. v - 

[ONRO. — The Railroad Boy ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 

4d. 
[ONRO. — Midsummer Eve. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
9 ioflaeoce for good on the father and others. 

[ONRO.— Tales for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or. Cottage Life. 2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

5. The Tale of an Old Coat: Leeds Life. In the press. 
[Y DREAM. A true account of a Dream of the Heavenly 

Jerusalem* with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

EALE.— Erich's Grave ; or, how a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 

'Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning 

Ship. — The Plague of 1665 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 

and how it was met. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

EALE.— The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross of Const antine. 4d. 

EALE. — The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of Cffisarea. 4d. 

EALE. — The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop ; and. The Death of Julian the Apostate Em- 
peror, a.d. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
his Christian Faith. 4d. 

EALE. —The Two Huts*. An Allegory. 4d. 

EGLECTED opportunity (The). 6d. 

ELLY UPTON'S TRIAL ; or. The Hidden Path. By the 
author of ** Strength and Weakness," &c. 6d. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the author of " Willie Grant." 8<L 
A Tale for village g:irl8, of encouragement to persevere in the conne of true 
religion* and to find in that the best way to be nsefol and hi^pf . 

NINE SHILLINGS A WEEK ; or. How Rachel Down kept 
House. 6d. 

NURSE AMY. 8d. 

OLD BETTY. A Sketch from Real life. In two parts, 6d. 
each ; together, Is. 

OLIVE LESTER. 6d. 

The account of the struggle of a poor lame orphan in her endeavour to do 
her duty amidst the difficulty ot a careless and irreligious Ikmily. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk; or, How 
the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 4d. 

PAGET. — Beating the Bounds; its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 4d. 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET. — How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words 
of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. 2d. 

PAGET.— The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshull Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire; or. How the Fifth of November 
was kept at Yateshull. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 
An Allegory, representing the narrow way to everlasting life as the path 
trod by our Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PAY NEXT WEEK. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, author 
of " The Co-Heiress of Willingham." 4d. 

PEARSON. — Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents: show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even hy a Little Child. 4(1. 
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PEARSON. — Sibyl Mabchant; or, The Strengthening and 

Kefreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 
** An interesting and edifying story. It will impress a reverent apinreciation 
of the blessings (rf Holy Commonicn." — English Churchman, 

PEARSON.— Old Oliver Dale. 4d. 

A Tale of the example and influence of an old man of soond religions prin. 
ciples which are shown forth in the every-day walk of life throoghoat the village. 

PERSEVERANCE. A Tale for Working Girls. 4d. 

PETER NOBLE THE ROYALIST. An Historical Tale of 
the 17th Century. By the author of ** The Apple Blos- 
som." 6d. 

PHILIP BEZANT ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the author 
of *' Likes and Dislikes." Demy 18mo. 4d. 

PHCEBE; or, The Hospital. A Story of many Trials in 

Country Life. 3d. 
POST-OFFICE WINDOW (The) ; being a Tale of the Night 

School. By the author of '* Likes and Dislikes.'' 6d. 

.PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The): 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PRIMROSES (The); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 3d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN; a Story of Real Life. By the author 

of " Harry and Walter." 6d. 
RAGS AND TATTERS. By the author of " Everley." 4d. 

RAVENS (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By the author of " The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS ; or, A Lent's Lessons. Second 
Edition. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale ; related as told hy the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Coranna, and Barossa. 

RICKARDS.— Bikd-Keepino Boy (TheJ; or, the Lowest 
Occupation may he sanctified to God s Service. By the 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.— The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro, 
author of " Stories on the Commandments," &c. 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to nnrses of patient and untiring attention, supported by trne reli- 
gious principles. 

S. ANDREW'S DAY ; or, the Brother's Influence. By the 
Author of •* The Sunbeam." 3d. 
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Present Book* — Smaller Tales. 

SECRET (The) ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 

SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 

Conversations on Flowers. In a neat box, or hound in 

cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Introduction; the Good Shepherd and the lily of Parity. — ^2. The Daiqr; 
or. Loving One Another.— 3. The Violet; or. Humility. — 4. The Aram; or» 
Baptism.— 5. The Crocus ; or. The Holy Trinity in Unity.— 6. The Strawbefxy 
Blossom; or, Modesty (invorse).— 7. The Dandelion ; <»*, Lent. — 8. ThePdm; 
or. Bearing the Cross.— 9. The Hawthorn; a Lesson fixrGood Friday.— 10. The 
Tulip; or. The Resurrection. — 11. The Sunflower ; or, Revereooe. — 12. Grass; 
or, Contenlanent.— 13. The Forget-me-not, and the Lesson its name impiyp*- 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 

Packet, or hound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hungry. Need and Charity. — ^S. Giving Drink to tiwlldtBty. 
The Old Man by the Well.— 3. Clothing the Naked. EUexk the Parish ChiM. 
—4. Taking in the Stranger. Mary Howard. — 5. Visiting the Sick. Watching. 
—6. Visiting the Prisoner. Phoebe and her Friends— 7. Burying the Dead. 
Shirl^ Church. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or hound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1 . Counselling the Doubtful ; or, the Little Sisters of Merq^. — ^9. Teaching 
tiie Ignorant; or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the Sinner; 
or, the Little MiUc Boy.— 4. Comforting t^e Afflicted ; or, a Day Jba Bessie's 
Life. — 5. Forgiving Injuries; or, Nonnia the Ca];>1ive. — 6. SufR^ng WnnigB 
Patiently; or, the Path to Glory. — 7« Praying for Others; or, the Story of 
Littte May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM : a Story of the Nativity 
of our Lord. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE j or, How a very young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of ** Michael the 
Chorister." 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY; or, The Martyrdom 
of Will. 6d. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

STONE. — ^Angels. By Mrs. Stone. In ornamental horders. 
6d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 
" Amy Herbert." 6d. 
Containing eight incidents in the Life of a Young Widow, illustrating the 
eight petitions. 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 
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STORY OF A PRIMROSE ; 'wherein is shown the Results 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is 
given. 2d. 

SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient suffering and the influence of example of a little girl during 
a long sojourn in the Ward of a Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

A Tale showing the blessings of old age when it is allowed to see the firuits 
of its labour in bringing up its children in the nurture and admonition <rf the 

L.ORD. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE, with its Adventures ; and A Story 
OF King Alfred the Great. 2d. 

THE THREEFOLD PROMISE AND THE THREEFOLD 
BLESSING. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mis- 
sion Church, S. George in the East, London. 18mo. 6d. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Merchants. 9d. 

Two Allegories, showing (1) how we should be built up in our Chrifftiaa 
Faith ; and (2) where we should lay up our treasure. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example. A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing the 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The) ; or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sadden 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

TWO BIRTHDAYS, (The), and Other Tales. A packet of 
Six Reward Books. By the author of *' Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral.'* 6d. 

1. The Two Birthdays.— 2. Maiy's Sorrow.— 3. "I Wish." — 4. The Little 
Pharisee. — 5. Carelessness sometimes Dishonesty. — 6. Bessy and the Sheep. 

UPWARD AND ONWARD. A Story for Girls. 4d. 

VILLAGE STORY j a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the chief family in a Village. 6d. 



Present Booka — Smaller Tales. 

WHITE KAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILFORD.— Jot in Duty. By the author of " The Master 
of Churchill Abbots, and his Little Friends," and " Play 
and Earnest.'' Demy 18mo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE ; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE COLLINS AND THE PONY FROSTY. By 
B. E. B. 6d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or. Honesty is the Best Policy. A Talc 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

WILLY MORGAN. A Tale for Good Friday. By a Clergy- 
man's Daughter. 3d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, S. Barnabas* Day. 2d. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 



Advent 

Christmas Day 
Epiphany 
Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



S. Stephen 

S. John the Evan- 

g^elist 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcision 
Conversion of S. 

Paul 
Pmriflcation 
S. Matthias 
Annunciation 
S. Mark 
SS. niilip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and All 

Angels 
S.Luke 

SS. Siinon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading eyents 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday: and 

other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

I. The Young Soldiers. Part J.— 2. The Young Soldiers. Part 11—3. Ash- 
grove F6te. — 4. The Little Sisters. — 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble.— 7. Christmas ; or» the German Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the Churchman's Companion. 6d. 
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